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SNOWED IN. 


By JOHN M. BULKLEY. 


HEN one who genuinely 
fH loves the silent, impressive 
primeval forest and all the 
wonders of that mysteri- 
ous influence which be- 
longs to it, contents him- 
self with the subtle fasci- 
nations of Summer or even with Autumn’s 
gorgeous coloring, he is denying himself 
a rare and unique enjoyment which comes 
only with a sojourn in the woods when 
the Ice King is supreme and the fair face 
of Nature is spread over with the fleecy 





‘mantle of Winter; when the hard-woods 


have lost their summer glory and the 
black growth stands out against the daz- 
zling white with deeper hue and in more 
dignified bearing; when the north wind 
sweeps through the ranks of forest giants, 
whistling down the throat of the big 
chimney of the snug log cabin, and sends 
the snow flying in clouds through the 
air; when the great logs blaze merrily 
in the capacious fire-place, sending their 
bright cheer into the room, their genial 
warmth to the uttermost corner. The 
great advantage to a man of affairs in 
this seclusion is, that he has an admir- 
able chance to temporarily disentangle 
himself from the snarl of himself and size 
up the individual as well as other things 
material and immaterial. The vortex 
into which. he has habitually thrown 
himself day by day is gone; the feverish 
excitement of the ever recurring daily 


grind of business is put away; the cause 
no longer exists, and he takes a header 
into absolute calm. Ordinarily the aver- 
age man, who is thoroughly saturated 
with money madness, cannot do this. 
He is in great danger, if he attempts it, 
of becoming an incubus to himself and a 
nuisance to his companions, if he is not 
driven in upon the shoals of solitude. 
If he is not in close sympathy with good 
old Mother Nature and cannot adapt 
himself to the atmosphere of love for her, 
if he has no means of expending his 
emotional forces along the unaccustomed 
lines, he goes pacing up and down as 
you have seen a panther or a lion pace 
his cage. To be snowed in in the woods 
to such a man would be torture. Itisa 
matter of great moment and cause for 
unlimited thanksgiving that we are not 
all constituted alike and that not all wish 
to do the same things. All things are 
suitably arranged. Even boys are un- 
like. You may hear the unobservant 
one declare, ‘‘Oh, well! boys are all the 
same; you have to do with one just the 
same as with all the others.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. One 
boy differs from another boy as each star 
differs from another star in glory. I re- 
member the story of a friend who was 
snowed in in the woods with a small 
nephew at his hunting lodge. It is true 
he was an unusual boy; his 10 years were 
crowded with intelligence and courses 
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of reasoning that were charming and en- 
tertaining; so it was not wonderful that 
he should become enthusiastic over the 
prospect of being snowed in, when the 
storm swooped down one afternoon. It 
must be confessed that Uncle B. did not 
altogether enter into the enthusiasm. 
“It is going to be awfully jolly,” Jim 
said, ‘“‘to be snoweu in. We can heap 
up our logs; no one will interrupt us. 
You can put on your big thick slippers 
and read me all the books that you 
promised, as we sit before the fire.’’ 

Perhaps the inconsiderate uncle re- 
plied; “It will turn to rain, I think. 
It looks too severe to last and the flakes 
are coming down too big and too thick- 
ly.” Then they stood at the window 
and watched the progress of things with 
somewhat differing feelings. 

“O! just see it come! See, Uncle! 
the big hickory stump is almost covered 
already. May be we'll have to stay here 
for a month,” and he fairly jumped up 
and down, clapping his hands at the 
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around some time today with his jumper; 
he hasn’t been here for three days now 
and he can break a path if he don’t put it 
off too long. But Gee! isn’t this great?” 

There was a fascination in the falling 
flakes. We stood there and watched 
them with indescribable delight and in- 
terest. The moment we stopped talking 
the stillness of it all seemed palpable; 
the silent spectacle of motion without 
sound suggested unmeasured forces that 
had not been previously estimated. So 
heavy was the downfall that the great 
tree trunks, 50 feet away, were invisible. 
All that we could see were myriads of 
fluttering crystals near at hand as they 
crossed the dark trunks and the occa- 
sional bend of a cedar bough to empty 
its load softly to the ground. To stand 
still and watch the snow storm with a 
wondering restfulness and to acknowledge 
that in its mysterious silence is some sort 
of inscrutable beneficence, is not possible 
for all men. The language of the reve- 9 





lation is not for the unresponsive, any e 
more than the voice of music reaches the.-7 
souls of all. It seems to the one to pos-.,) 
sess an unhuman equanimity, and to 


possibility, while a responsive rap of a 
tail somewhere on the floor told of an 
applauding listener. ‘Jim,’ said the tall 





uncle, “I don’t think it is snowing quite 
so thick and fast now. Doesn’t it look 
to you as if the flakes are smaller and not 
quite so plenty?” 

“Oh, no; they’re bigger, a good deal, 
and coming down straight and steadily, 
as though they meant to keep it up all 
night. My! wouldn’t it be fun if they 
did? Why, the snow would be piled up 
to the windows and we would have to 
make a tunnel from the door to the wood 

ile.”’ 
-s We couldn’t walk four miles through 
this to the railroad station very well, Jim.”’ 

“Well, we might, but we don’t want 
to.” Then, after a moment’s reflection, 
he added, “If it should snow all night 
and then freeze, we could take our snow- 
shoes and go out on the crust.” 

“Yes, if it would, that would be some 
comfort; but, my dear boy, nobody can 
get to us from our nearest neighbors if 
this storm continues four hours.” 

“Well, I think old Peterson will be 


° y ¢ 
breathe into one a serene helplessness, ad 


submissive spirit, a contented mind. To 
the rebellious there is nothing to do but 
submit—to chafe a little as he walks the 
floor in a brown study, coming to the 
window at intervals to find that the snow 
is coming down as thick and as fast as 
ever. 

Still it snowed. The whirling flakes 
were piling up a barrier of gentle re- 
minders—great banks of spotless separa- 
tion. Jim was the never failing resource. 
His philosophy was somewhat warped 
by his enthusiasm, it is true, but he never 
wavered in his delightful belief that what- 
ever happened it would all come right in 
the end and that he was having the time 
of his life. ‘‘Supposing, Uncle, we should 
be kept prisoners for a week—do you 
think we have enough provisions to take 
us through ?”’ 

“Heavens, Jim! don’t indulge in such 
possibilities. A week! well, let us not 
talk of that this afternoon.” 
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F Still it snowed. When we went to 
bed it was snowing as hard as ever. 
Long after Jim had passed into dream- 
land, I lay in the darkness, dumbly con- 
scious of an unearthly stillness; for all 
the entrances of sound were choked and 
the house itself, which ordinarily had 
many whispering voices, was absolutely 
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snowed in—the flakes still falling. We 
now had to stand on a chair and look 
out of the upper sash to see the result— 
the grand climax. Never before had the 
boy seen so much snow and he was im- 
patient to get out into it, to begin the 
expected dig-out—the tunnel to the 
wood pile. He could scarcely eat his 























LOOKING FROM THE WEST WINDOW OF OUR CABIN. 





muffled. The only lisp that gave evi- 
dence of life or motion was the sap that 
was softly stewing at the end of the back 
log in the fire-place and the occasional 
snap of a slowly burning maple stick. 
With the morning came Jim’s supreme 
We were 


consummation of happiness. 





breakfast. It made its presence felt in our 
cosy room in a manner wholly untellable. 
The dog even was impressed and stood 
around expectantly or sniffled about the 
door and evidently was in doubt whether 
to be glad or gloomy at the unexpected 
change in the aspect of things. 
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Such a situation naturally aroused 
Robinson Crusoe instincts and Jim was 
the first to speak of it. We were sud- 
denly and completely cut off from our 
kind, with no knowledge of how deep 
the drifts might be on the roads, but one 
thing must be very certain: travel on 
them must be blocked temporarily and 
no effort to release ourselves could be 
undertaken with anything but failure to 
be looked for. Fortunately our wood 
pile was convenient and ample; our 
keg of kerosene not half used; our shelf 
of canned goods still well filled, and, 
hanging from the kitchen beams, were 
strips of boneless bacon and a golden 
brown ham, while other details of our 
larder, not forgetting a fine saddle of 
venison, assured us that we were pre- 
pared for a siege of some days. 

“Well, Jim, we probably shall not 
have to eat the dog,” said the hopeful 
uncle ; ‘‘but we two must open a path or 
two from our doors, eh? Hello! what 
was that? Something surely cracked.” 

‘“‘T have heard that noise several times,”’ 
replied Jim; ‘‘I wonder if it was the 
roof.” The suggestion was quite start- 
ling. That old roof certainly was not in 
condition to stand up under two feet of 
damp snow and it was no wonder it com- 
plained when the overhanging boughs 
emptied an additional load upon it. Col- 
lapse was possible at any moment and 
this dangerous possibility called for im- 
mediate action. With an immense amount 
of difficulty I got the door open—for it 
opened outward and the snow was piled 
three feet high. We then tried to get 
the dog to perform the part of Noah’s 
dove, but he peremptorily and disdain- 
fully refused the role and simply sniffed 
at the white wall ahead, wagged his tail 
and retreated with an unmistakable, ‘‘ Not 
today, kind sir. Some other day.” 

Finally I made enough headway with 
the aid of a shovel to get a glimpse of 
the roof and found that on the north side 
of the house the snow was drifted up 
half-way to the eaves. Then it occurred 
to me that there was a hemlock board 
lying against the kitchen and if I could 
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get that on top of the drift it would give 
me a footing so that, with the aid of an 
extemporized hoe, I could pull a great 
deal of the snow from the overtaxed roof, 
I put in nearly the whole morning on 
this job. I found I could dislodge about 
5 pounds of snow at each pull and the 
roof must have been carrying about a 
ton and a half. 

Just at that point when discourage- 
ment was getting in some effective work, 
and I was about all in, some 15 feet of 
the accumulated roof load gave way, and, 
sliding down, landed upon me like an 
avalanche, knocking me off my board 
and burying me from hearing the joyous 
chorus of laughter and barks inside the 
house. When I regained the surface, I 
saw that where the snow had slid off the 
roof it was black and wet, making it ap- 
parent that the warm boards of the roof, 
heated by the roaring fire below, was 
doing my work much better and quicker 
than I could do it myself. This valuable 
discovery was explained to Jim and then 
we commenced piling logs on’ the fire. 
Seldom was there ever seen such a blaze 
on any hearth. 

‘We'll make it too hot for the snow 
on that roof, any way,’’ cried Jim, as he 
danced in front of the scorching con- 
flagration, while I was sweeping back 
the coals and trying to keep from be- 
coming a roast. We stood it as long 
as we could with our coats off, Jim 
fanning himself at a respectful distance 
and now and then remarking, ‘“‘ Phew!” 
the dog, with his tongue hanging out, 
backed away into the farthest corner. 
Then we all took to the kitchen, where 
we could soon hear the drip from the 
eaves and an occasional slide of snow, 
which led to congratulations that the 


pressure on the roof was growing mo- 


But no sooner had this 
relief come to us than we became aware 
of a general commotion under our floor. 
‘‘Whatever inhabitants are there,’’ I said 
to Jim, ‘“‘they are removing their families 
and other chattels from the vicinity of 
that red hot hearthstone.”’ 
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‘Perhaps it is afire,” replied the astute 
im. 

“Well, don’t clap your hands like that, 
anyway ; if it is, we shall probably have 
to move, ourselves. Suppose you pros- 
pect around that baseboard while I get a 
pail of water.” But we escaped the con- 
flagration. 

At the end of five days, old Peterson 
got through to us with a stout team and 
a big farm sled, It was a fearful stunt 
and the team was lathered and steaming. 
When the horses were covered with 
blankets, he came in, took the chair that 
Jim gave him by the roaring fire, lighted 
his pipe with a coal from the hearth and 
sententiously remarked, ‘‘Say, neighbor! 
If you were some folks, darned if I 
wouldn’t ’a seen you further, before I 
would of come over through this ’ere 
storm. Why, it simply beats creation! 
I never seen the like and I have lived 


in this ere darned country fer nigh onto 
forty year.”’ 

“Well, Peterson, you certainly are a 
good one and we are awfully grateful to 
you for your interest and trouble. We 
thought you’d be around before long. 
Now, when are you going to the village ?”’ 

‘““Jest as soon as I kin git there, by 
hokey! I jest got to go.” 

“Well, when you go, tell Tinsman to 
send a team and a good big sleigh as 
soon as he can and get us to the station; 
and, Peterson, if you come over again, I 
wish you would take especial care of the 
shanty and take away all the eatables 
that you can find, for your own use.” 

We left the third day succeeding. And 
today I look back at the time when we 
were snowed in for a week with placid 
enjoyment, while Jim seems to never tire 
of relating his adventures. 

Detroit, Michigan. 


THROUGH BRITISH HONDURAS. 


By GERALD BAMBER THOMAS. 


IN TWO PARTS—Part II. 


E were up before the sun 

f next morning and on our 

way, four of us with packs 

at a steady walk, while the 

others followed leisurely 

behind. After 20 minutes 

walking we emerged from 

the thick underbrush and found the open 
pine ridge country before us with the 
dark hills, grey with the morning mist, 
looming dimly in the background. Here 
both plant and animal life were visibly 
different, the great trees and under- 
growth of the forest giving place to the 
scattered pines and a carpet of wild grass 
nearly a foot high. Through this we fol- 
lowed the faint trail, scolded by the beau- 
tiful little vermillion fly-catchers that 
hovered on fast beating wings over our 
heads and by graceful fork-tailed fly- 
catchers whose glistening black append- 


ages trailed and fluttered in the breeze 
for nearly a foot behind them. Coveys 
of small black-throated Bob Whites 
whirred from the savannahs by countless 
hundreds as we trudged along; never be- 
fore had I seen quail in such abundance; 
a good shot, without a dog, would have 
no trouble in securing several hundred 
birds a day, while with a dog the score 
could undoubtedly be doubled. Bright 
plumaged parrots flew from their nesting 
holes in the dead pines along the way 
and from the hills, though fully 7 miles 
distant, came the long mournful howl 
and loud roars of a band of Saypou 
monkeys. About 10 o’clock we reached 
the little stream where we had been told 
we would find plenty of clear running 
water, but, in place of the little stream 
we had pictured running swiftly through 
the grassy savannah, we found the dry 
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yellow sand of its bed sending off quiver- 
ing heat rays into the already suffocating 
air; we had no water with us and our 
throats were parched and full of the fine 
dust which arose as we walked; we has- 
tened frantically up and down the banks, 
searching for water, hoping that we 
might find a small pool in some shaded 
hollow ; and finally we did come upon a 
little pool, probably 6 inches across each 
way, and by digging down nearly a foot 
secured enough warm water to slightly 
satisfy our thirst. Tying a handkerchief 
on a stick close by the pool, so that 
those coming behind would find the spot, 
we again set out on the dim trail toward 
the hills that were growing ever closer. 

About noon we reached a nice clear 
stream of water flowing tnrough the 
barren waste, bordered on either side by 
palmettos, bushes and myriads of little 
yellow and white star-shaped grass flow- 
ers. Here we threw off our packs, and, 


after lying on the grassy banks, drink- 
ing our fill and plunging our burning 


faces in the cool water, made a hearty 
meal from broiled quail, crackers and 
water; then, stretching at full length 
in the shade of the bushes that bordered 
the stream, we waited for the others to 
arrive, for our half of the pack-carrying 
was over. When they at length arrived 
and had quenched their thirst and rested 
for a time, we soaked our handkerchiefs 
in the cool stream, and, placing them in 
the tops of our hats, turned toward the 
hills again. Once, on passing a clump 
of palmettos near the trail, a great flock 
of ugly croaking vultures rose with 
mighty flappings and settled on nearby 
pines, and, curiosity predominant, we 
paused to investigate and found the half- 
devoured carcass of a little spotted fawn, 
while the huge catlike foot-prints in the 
sand told us that a jaguar had come down 
from the hills the night before in search 
of his supper and had been successful. 
About 4 o’clock, after struggling through 
a piece of country covered with thick 
underbrush, wound and interwoven with 
vines of tigerclaw that tore our clothes 
and scratched our hands, we came out on 
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a grassy savannah. Clusters of palmetto 
dotted the plain, several groves of large 
pines added to the beauty of the scene, 
‘and, rising straight from the edge, were 
the great rocky, forest-covered hills, sur- 
rounded by ponds of water of ‘varying 
sizes and depths. Hurrying to the largest 
one of these—the so-called Sally Pan— 
we threw down the packs and forged 
through the palmettos that lined its edge. 

Never shall I forget that first view : the 
basin, though very dry, still held some 
ponds of water, covered with large green 
lily pads intermingled here and there 
with enormous white lilies ; blue and pink 
hyacinths bloomed in one mass of reck- 
less profusion among the reeds of the 
drier portions; and on the sunken logs 
and moss grown rocks beautiful orchids 
sent out great clusters of purple, orange 
and red flowers. Thousands of birds 
filled the air with harsh cries and with 
fluttering wings sought to drive us from 
their home; stately blue herons rose with 
loud squawks and sailed away; little 
white and blue herons lent their shriller 
cries to the chorus of protestation; a 
flock of jays with harsh grating calls 
came trooping into the mangroves be- 
side us; several limpkins with curious 
cries went scuttling through the reeds; 
scores of Mexican Jacanas twittered in- 
quiringly as they walked over the lily 
pads or with spurred wings fought over 
a choice water beetle. On the opposite 
side, in the dense foliage of the branches 
that overhung the water, the boat-bill 
herons added to the clamor with bursts 
of demoniacal laughter. The noise was 
simply deafening and did not cease until 
long after we had prepared the palm 
thatched shelter that was to be our home 
for the next few days. 

Then we went to obtain water for sup- 
per and were initiated to the first of the 
unpleasant surprises which afterward 
came in such quick succession that we 
did not have time to recover from one 
until another one overtook us. We sup- 
posed of cours, until this time, that 
plenty of good water could be obtained 
from some nearby stream, but not s0. 
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This pond was to furnish all the water, 


and, upon close examination, it was not 
so clear and clean as it appeared at first 
glance, being full of floating particles of 
green scum and yellow from decayed 
vegetation ; it was also very warm, hav- 
ing simmered in the heat of a fierce trop- 
ical sun day after day. But we must 
have water, and, as this was the best 
obtainable, we had to make it do; imag- 
ine drinking this water for a week— 
water that in the States a cow would not 
deign to touch! 

After a cool night we prepared our 


were numerous and we often stopped to 
examine the huge tracks of the mountain 
cow or South American tapir, where he 
had come to feed on the tender shoots 
and lily roots. Presently we discovered 
a great cave at the base of the hill, into 
which flowed a small stream. The stream 
soon narrowed, making passage very 
far into the cave impossible. Several 
cave swallows came darting and twit- 
tering about our heads and from far 
back, where the water-worn walls were 
lost in the darkness, came noisy splash- 
ings (presumably from fish) that echoed 
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“After struggling through the thick underbrush we came out onto a grassy savannah."’ 





breakfast of crackers and water and set 
out to examine this strange bit of coun- 
try, hoping, in the meantime, to secure 
some game which the guides said abound- 
ed there. Crossing to the opposite side 
of the fast drying pond, we startled the 
night-prowling boat-bills from their sleep 
and with loud guffaws of laughter they 
sought the denser foliage; turtles with 
prettily marked shells tumbled into the 
water from floating -gs and several 
times small alligators muddied the water 
as they slid from the banks. Deer tracks 


back and forth from wall to wall and 
sent the cold shivers chasing down our 
backs, as imagination construed them 
into the clumsy approach of some cave 
monster. Though it was cool and pleas- 
ant inside, we did not tarry long but 
went to examine the rocky hillside, green 
with ferns and dotted by clusters of blos- 
soms from enormous begonia;, the same 
which we cherish so fondly at home but 
which grow here in such wild profusion 
that the air is filled with their delicate 
perfume. Lying in the sun on the rocks 
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were beautiful hooded lizards whose, 


green and gold scales flashed and glit- 
tered as they whisked away; once a huge 
mottled snake moved slowly out of the 
way, drawing his 12 feet of mottled body 
in graceful, gliding curves. 

Towards noon, hot and perspiring, we 
turned toward the camp with voracious 
appetites, in readiness for some of the 
game which we felt sure some one of the 
party had secured; but not a sign of fur 
or feather had been taken, so in sheer 
desperation we shot a heron and a limp- 
kin and broiled them; but the rank fishy 
flavor was more than even our voracious 
appetites could bear. Luckily during the 
afternoon we succeeded in shooting sev- 
eral parrots, so that we went to bed with 
our craving appetites satisfied for once, 
at least. The quail that had been so 
numerous farther back were nowhere to 
be found now, and, after shooting sev- 
eral parrots, the rest became so wild 
that they were unapproachable with the 
gun; to add to our distress the ponds 
were all nearly dry save the one by which 
we camped; it still held a deep pool of 
water, 20 feet across, but it was so 
filthy we scarcely dared drink from it. 
We made one meal from the fish caught 
from the pond, but the water was so 
warm that the flesh was unfit to eat. 
However, that very morning a crowd of 
ten half-naked women came with ma- 
chetes and small round nets and caught 
those that were left and smoked them. 
The scene was one well worth remem- 
bering. We walked over to where. they 
were commencing operations, and as we 
watched they unblushingly advanced to 
the water, some half-naked and others 
entirely so; then, while five held their 
hoop-nets in the water, the others waded 
around, slashing this way and that witn 
their machetes and gradually drove the 
fish into the open nets ; at the proper time 
the nets, almost breaking with the weight 
of the catch, were raised and carried 
ashore; the rest of the women waded 
around and picked up the dead fish that 
haa fallen in the way of the machetes. 
Time after time this operation was re- 
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peated until they loaded their supply into 
sacks and staggered away with all they 
could carry. Now indeed the water was 
spoiled for drinking purposes; but near 
this water hole, by the means of a flat 
slab of stone and a calabash, we scooped 
a hole in the ground, which, being lower, 
slowly filled with dirty water. It was 
for dinner the sar - day that we had our 
first palatable meat—that of a baboon or 
howling monkey; and, although it was 
hard to eat at first, owing to the remark- 
able resemblance of the animal in many 
ways to the human species, we managed 
to fare very well. 

We had ample opportunity for the next 
three days to; study these animals and 
saw some very interesting things. One 
day we came upon a group of big fel- 
lows feasting 6n cohune nuts, which were 
scattered on the ground; the shell on 
these nuts is very thick and hard and 
the monkeys were unable to crack them 
with their teeth, but they had easily mas- 
tered this difficulty and were all armed 
with stones and were cracking the nuts 
with these—this evidently being a com- 
mon practice with them. The same day 
two of us came upon another band of 
them climbing in the trees, and, taking 
aim through the foliage, for we wanted 
some “ porter house” for supper, I shot 
and mortally wounded one, but the next 
minute regretted having done so—for 
clinging to her were two little fellows 
scarcely a week old. She nearly fell, 
but contriving to hold by her tail and 
one foot to the limb, she placed the little 
clinging fellows on a large branch near- 
by; and, as we watched, another large 
monkey rushed up, grabbed the two cry- 
ing young ones and scampered away 
through the trees—clearly a case of 
adoption. Swaying a moment, the poor 
mother fell dead to the ground, and, 
strangely affected by the scene, we placed 
her in a shallow grave and covered her 
with a flat slab of stone. Needless to 
say, we ate very little meat for supper. 

The next day we started again for 
fresh meat and happened to fall in with 
two natives who were traveling across 
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to the Siboon River, 10 miles east; they 
had a dog with them and even then had 
not seen any game. We were walking 
along when suddenly one of the natives 
saw a large monkey creeping stealthily 
through the branches; he quickly raised 
his old muzzle-loader and sent a charge 
of buckshot after it that entirely missed 
the game but luckily broke the slender 
branch he was on and down he fell. Be- 
fore he struck the ground the dog was 
waiting and grabbed him instantly, but, 
much to our surprise, the big fellow 
wrapped his hind-legs and tail around the 


ground. So human was the whole 
tragedy that we turned away shuddering, 
with feelings akin to those of having 
watched a human murder. 

Our supply of crackers was now al- 
most exhausted, and as our experience in 
securing “ beef-steak”’ during the last 
few days had not left us in just the right 
frame of mind to enjoy it, we decided to 
go back the following day. A part of 
the afternoon we devoted to packing, and 
then, having plenty of time left, we 
walked several miles to a beautiful cave 
that one of the party had seen in a high 











‘“‘The women waded around, slashing this way and that, and gradually drove 
the fish into the open nets.”’ 





unfortunate cur, whipped. his forearm 
about the dog’s neck, and with his free 
hand rained such a shower of blows on 
the dog’s muzzle that he howled with 
pain; then, releasing him, he stood 
straight on his hind-legs and was in the 
act of climbing a tree when the flat blade 
of a machete, wielded by the hand of the 
dog’s owner, fell on his head. For a 
moment he stood swaying on his hind- 
feet; then a shiver passed through his 
body, and, grasping his head in both 
hands, he gave a gasping, inarticulate 
“Oh-h-h-h!” and sank dead to the 


bluff; we hoped that we might be able 
to scale the bluff and gain access to the 
cave, but all our efforts proved vain. We 
were about to turn away, when one of 
the party fired a load of buckshot into 
the cave, and as we gazed upward at the 
black opening a score or more of fright- 
ened white-throated swifts came wheel- 
ing and twittering into the daylight. 
Here was a find indeed, but of what use 
was it to us if we could not gain access 
to the opening? Again we tried, but 
after several unsuccessful and dangerous 
attempts gave it up. However, we gained 
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foothold to a smaller cave about half- 
way up but found no swifts. While the 
rest of the party climbed down, I, having 
a cartridge left, arranged my Kodak for 
a flash-light of the interior; at the flasn 
of the powder I closed the bulb, just as 
a startled swift swept blindly out past 
my head into the daylight. After a thor- 
ough search I discovered the nest and 
in a very few minutes had it in my pos- 
session—a frail structure of weed stems, 
glued together with the bird’s sticky 
saliva; it had a scant lining of feathers 
on which rested 5 snow-white eggs, 
which on arrival in camp I packed firmly 
for carrying. The next morning, after 
a farewell breakfast of monkey, slough 
water and crackers, we left for the little 
house up the river where we had left 
our other belongings and late the next 
afternoon arrived there tired and ready 
for the good supper we received. 

After staying at this house a day, in 
order to pack our specimens securely for 
transportation, we loaded the canoes and 
started back down the river, spending 
nearly two hours in the big cave search- 
ing for cave swallows’ nests. We had 
seen many of the birds but as yet had 
not located a nest; however, after an 
hour’s patient watching, we saw one of 
the birds dart into a small hole about 20 
ft. above our heads. After a tedious 
climb up the slippery, water-worn rocks 
we managed to reach the nest, which was 
made of sticks and feathers and contained 
a fine set of 4 small white eggs. There 
was one other nest also which we wished 
to obtain on the way back—that of a 
small fly-catcher. The nests are numer- 
ous, but, owing to the bird’s peculiar 
instinct of natural protection, the eggs 
are very hard to secure. The bulky 
hanging nests are always found at the 
very top of a peculiar kind of tree be- 
longing to the order of Myrmecophites. 
The trees, which are verv slender—scarce- 
ly 4 inches in diameter at the base and 
generally about 30 feet high—grow along 
the streams, so that the nests hang over 
the water; the tree has no limbs, and 
the trunk and leaf stalks are thickly cov- 
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ered with cruel thorns nearly 2 inches 
long ; these thorns are hollow and in each 
one live several small ants whose bite 
and sting are very poisonous—in fact as 
bad as a bee sting. As a climax to these 
curious’ provisions of Nature, the trees 
almost invariably hold the nests of a kind 
of wasp whose sting is far worse than 
that of our yellow-jacket. In spite of 
all this, we managed to secure a nest and 
set of. eggs of the much desired variety. 
First knocking the wasps’ nest down 
with a long bamboo pole, we paddled 
rapidly away to escape the angry wasps, 
after a time we returned and chopped 
the tree through at the base, lowering it 
by means of long forked sticks and ropes. 
Although some of us were stung by the 
ants that swarmed over the tree, we were 
successful in obtaining the nest and 3 
beautiful little eggs, white, sprinkled with 
chocolate and reddish-brown. By the 
time we had secured the eggs it was near- 
lv noon, so, having paddled down-stream 
a little way to be free from attacks of the 
angry wasps, we landed and ate dinner. 
We had now passed the most of the rapids 
and obstructions in the river and by the 
middle of the afternoon were paddling 
swiftly down the wide river. In the dis- 
tance could be seen the white-capped sur- 
face of the lagoon with its background of 
cocoanut palms and little brown huts of 
the natives. 

In a day or two nearly every one in 
the party began to complain of sharp 
pricking sensations in back, arms and 
legs. Upon examination, in every case 
small eruptions were found on the skin. 
Instead of decreasing in size these began 
to grow and the pricking sensation in- 
creased until it felt like needles being 
plunged into the flesh. We could not 
account for this distressing affliction un- 
til finally one day we learned from an 
Englishman who had come to the Point 
on business that we were the victirr 
“beef-worms’—an insect pest that every 
one must endure after a trip up the river. 
A species of fly that lives in the bush 
country lays its eggs on the clothing and 
the eggs are soon hatched. by the heat -f 
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the sun. The larve, which has a minia- 
ture auger on its head, bores through 
one’s clothes and into the flesh; there he 
lives just beneath the skin, growing and 
waxing fat, boring his home larger as he 
grows, thus causing the sharp pricking 
we had felt. Relief is obtained by put- 
ting a piece of plaster over the eruptions 
at night, thus cutting off the air which 
the dweller must necessarily have, and in 
the morning the dead parasite can be 
forced from the flesh by the fingers; at 
first we were utterly disgusted and hor- 
tified at the thought of these things, but 
before we left we were so accustomed 
to them that we took it as a matter of 
course. 

As none of us were by any means pro- 
fessional cooks, and as the cooking of 
the bread fruit, plantains, etc., was entire- 
ly new to us, we thought it better to hire 
a cook than to waste our time experi- 
menting in the culinary art; accordingly 
we all set out one morning to see if we 
could find the desired personage. I start- 
ed at once down the path to a thatched 
house on the shore of the lagoon where 
[ had several times seen a negro woman 
(a Jamaican by birth, as we afterwards 
learned) who was always working about 
the house—washing, husking cocoanuts 
and hoeing in the little garden, while her 
old white whiskered husband sat in the 
shade of a mango tree and played with the 
baby—a practical illustration of Every- 
body Works but Father. After a brief 
argument with the old man and another 
with the lady of the house in regard to 
wages, I hired her as cook for the modest 
sum of $1.30 per week. Before we left for 
“up river” we had ordered a barrel of 
flour which had arrived while we were 
away. Consequently our cook was in- 
structed, the morning she was engaged, 
to set bread, for we had not tasted bread 
sim ieavine Belize. As there was no 
vx about the house, we wondered how 
the bread was to be baked, and gathered 
in the kitchen next morning to take les- 
sons in baking without an oven. First 
a brisk fire was started on the table fire- 
place and one of the iron pots was placed 


over it until quite hot; then the loaf of 
bread was dropped in the pot and the 
cover placed over it. Only one loaf could 
be baked at a time of course and it was 
not such a loaf as we were in the habit 
of having at home, but a solid substan- 
tial loaf, weighing probably 3 lbs., full 
weight; but it was bread and that satis- 
fied our tastes, which after a month’s 
sojourn in this country were hardly as 
fastidious as they had been. After some 
time the fire underneath was nearly all 
raked out and placed on top of the lid, 
where it was kept burning briskly until, 
after many weary minutes of waiting, 
the loaf was pronounced “ finish.” Now 
that we had secured a cook, our time was 
spent almost entirely in obtaining speci- 
mens, in which the surrounding country 
abounded, and in preparing them for 
transportation home. Our cook, while 
not equal to a French chef, was daily im- 
proving and very little of our time was 
spent about the kitchen as our new do- 
mestic had, to all appearances, proved 
very clean and careful about her work; 
but one day the magic spell of content 
was broken. We had all gone away one 
morning as usual, but for some reason 
one of the party returned about 10 
o'clock and walked into the kitchen for 
a drink. There he found the cook clean- 
ing a piece of peccary which her “ole man 
had done shooted da day befoh.” She 
was holding a piece of side meat, calmly 
scraping the maggots from between the 
ribs, where tney had settled down to busi- 
ness. At his disgusted inquiry as to the 
purpose of the operation she kept stead- 
fastly on with her cleaning process, mere- 
ly offering a matter-of-fact, “ I’se done 
gittin’ dis heah reddy foh dinnah, sah!” 
“What!” the now thoroughly enlight- 
ened and horrified one exclaimed, “ not 
getting that ready for our dinner?” 
* Yes, sah,” with an aggrieved up-lifting 
of the’eyebrows. ‘“ Why, Great Scott !— 
it’s spoiled! Just look at the worms in 
it!” ‘* All right, sah!” she returned loft- 
ily; “ dey’s some as likes it dis heah way 
and dey’s some as don’t, an’ I reckum- 
spec’ if yo’ all don’t like it—I does!’ 
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and she placed the article of dispute 
aside, to be presently carried over to her 
own home for dinner. Needless to say 
that, after that, one of us managed to be 
present for a time during the preparation 
of meals and several times rescued the 
party from a diet fit only for turkey vul- 
tures. 

The beach of the lagoon at this point 
was wide and sandy with a very gradual 
slope to deep water and every morning 
saw all of us out in the water for a five 
minutes’ swim. Of course there were 
a few sharks in the lagoon but as they 
preferred the deeper water we had little 
to fear from them. In fact, most of our 
fear was directed toward a lesser foe— 
the Portuguese man-o’-war. The lagoon 
abounded in this species of jelly fish and 
they could be seen at any hour of the day 
with their purple wings flung to the 
breeze, reminding one of the fabled 
nautilus. Several times while in bathing 
we were all made victims of their quiet, 
unexpected attacks. On coming in con- 
tact with one in the water, the long tenta- 
cles hanging from the main body of the 
fish grasp the obstacle, whatever it may 
be, at the same time inflicting a terrible 
sting from each one of the little suckers, 
of which there are a great number on 
each tentacle. The sting is often so bad 
that it raises a large blister. One morn- 
ing, while the rest had gone bathing, I 
took my morning exercise in walking 
among the hills and came upon a nesting 
colony of yellow-tails. The yellow-tail 
is a brown bird about the size of a crow 
with a bright yellow tail. They nest in 
colonies, generally in very high trees, 
varying from 6 or 8 to 50 pairs in a 
colony. As luck would have it, this col- 
ony had selected a provision nut tree and 
fully 35 nests were swaying from the 
branches about 75 ft. from the ground. 
The nests are beautiful examples of bird 
architecture, woven firmly of grass, palm 
fibres and strips of cocoanut leaves, after 
the manner of an oriole’s nest and often 
measuring 4 and 5 ft. long. Returning 
at once, I told the rest what I had found, 
and soon we were armed with climbers, 
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hatchet, rope and saw and were making 
our way to the tree to secure the prize 
sets of eggs. The slippery trunk rose 
straight in the air and for fully four- 
fifths of the way was utterly devoid of 
branches; then a large branch shot out, 
on which hung 15 fine nests; having had 
some experience before with climbers, I 
was chosen to go up the tree and secure 
this branch. This was no easy matter, 
as it was very difficult to fix the spurs 
securely in the smooth slippery bark; but 
finally the limb was reached and secured 
in a sling of stout rope which passed 
with a half-hitch over one of the upper 
branches; then, seating myself at the 
base of the limb, I sawed it off several 
feet from the tree and slowly lowered 
it to the ground. We secured 14 beau- 
tiful sets of one and two eggs each— 
white, curiously scrawled and marked 
with hieroglyphics of lavender and pur- 
ple. There were also several eggs of the 
Mexican rice grackle. This bird is like 
the cow-bird at home which deposits its 
eggs in other birds’ nests, thereby shirk- 
ing the duties of incubation. We could 
have secured more nests easily, but, not 
wishing to further despoil the colony, we 
gathered our paraphernalia together, and, 
each carrying a part of the nests, turned 
towards home. 

Here we were met by a committee of 
two natives, sent by the pastor of the 
little church on the point, to inform us 
that there would be an ice-cream social 
and dance that evening and that we were 
cordially invited to attend. We assured 
the committee that we would be on hand, 
and, unbending as much as their Sunday 
clothes would permit, they made a bow 
sf thanks and hastened away. At 7 
o’clock that evening we sauntered in the 
direction of the Grove, as the little clear- 
ing was called where all the festivities of 
the settlement take place; here we found 
an ever increasing crowd of natives 
dressed in their best. We were escorted 
to a hastily improvised seat near the mu- 
sicians and were at once served with ice- 
cream. The ice had been brought down 
from the plant at Belize and the so-called 
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cream was made from condensed milk, 
thickened with corn starch and partially 
frozen. While eating the cream we had 
time to look over the orchestra of two 
pieces. One of these was a drum made 
by stretching a piece of deer skin tightly 
over a large stew kettle; this was manip- 
ulated by a stalwart native armed with 
two huge drum-sticks. The other instru- 
ment was a bamboo flute that shrilled out 
the native airs regardless of time and, 
one might almost add, of tune. We had 
barely finished our scant dishes of cream 
(we were glad they were such) when the 
music started up and the first dancers 


music growing faster and faster until 
finally, utterly exhausted, the musicians 
ceased for breath and the dizzy dancers 
reeled off to the benches. We grew 
sleepy twards 4 o’clock from watching 
the whirling forms and departed for our 
shack; the last I remember on dropping 
to sleep was the shrill piping of the bam- 
boo flute with stew kettle accompani- 
ment and we learned from the cook next 
morning that the dancing had not ceased 
until daylight. Oftentimes on such occa- 
sions as the King’s birthday, dances are 
held, and the whole crowd—men, women 
and children—get beastly drunk. It is 
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took their places on the stretch of smooth 
sand—the men on one side and the 
women on the other. At a given signal 
they pulled forth their gaudy handker- 
chiefs and waved them at each other, 
then advanced, with ludicrous contortions 
of body and limbs, to the centre, where 
they stopped, bowed low and then re- 
turned, to repeat these curious manceu- 
vres. Several times they did this, and 
then, meeting in the centre, they sud- 
denly grasped each other in a crushing 
embrace and began a series of the wild- 
est whirlings that one could imagine, the 


not uncommon for several fights with 
guns and knives to take place in the 
course of the evening. 

One Sunday we were invited to dinner 
by a white settler who lived down at the 
mouth of the river. A little while after 
breakfast we started off in our canoes, 
in order to have time to enjoy the scen- 
ery on the way down. We arrived about 
noon, and, after being introduced to our 
host’s wife and daughter, he and his son 
took us around their cocoanut and pine- 
apple plantation. Besides the cocoanuts 
and pine-apples, there were also marme 
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apples, vanilla beans, nutmegs, yams, 
coffee, rice, bread fruit, mangoes, al- 
monds and guavas, which grow to an 
enormous size; there were also many 
rubber trees on the plantation. Pres- 
ently our hostess called us to dinner, and 
after a hasty toilet we repaired to the 
low dining room. Back of us and over 
our heads were some setting hens in 
boxes of straw and in the corner an old 
razor-back hog lay grunting contentedly, 
while 7 or 8 little ones clambered over 
her. As soon as we sat down on the low 
benches around the table, four or five 
dogs took their places under the table, 
to fight over the bones that were sup- 
posed to be thrown on the floor, and dur- 
ing the meal several unusually lively 
fights took place. We had just finished 
the first course of pig’s liver, heart and 
brains, served with dumplings, when one 
of the hens overhead became frightened 
and started to fly over the table, but she 
miscalculated the distance and landed 
square in the platter of meat and gravy; 
squawking excitedly, she fled across the 
bread fruit and down to the floor, scat- 
tering bits of straw as she went. The 
family went on eating as if nothing had 
happened and so of course we did like- 
wise, though with fast failing appetites. 
The amount of grease used in cooking 
by the natives is simply appalling; the 
slices of bread fruit float in grease; a 
huge lump of lard is put in to boil with 
the rice; the johnnie cakes are literally 
soggy with grease. 

We tarried with our kind host until 
after dark, listening to. his wonderful 
stories of the country and waiting for 
the turn of the tide, so that we might the 
more easily pass up the river. Toward 
9 o'clock, as the tide was running in 
good and strong, we bade our friends 
Goodbye and hurried to our canoes, ac- 
companied by our host bearing a large 
torch, as the night was dark and there 
are many dangerous eddies so close to 
the mouth of the river. We were soon 
gliding swiftly up-stream, enjoying to 
the fullest extent the beautiful phos- 
phorescent water running in from the 
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sea and watching the curious effects it 
had on the surrounding darkness. Every 
dip of the paddle bathed the sides of our 
canoe in a bright glow; mullet and skip- 
jacks dashed through the water, leaving 
behind them a streak of fire; here a huge 
string-ray, in his frantic haste to hide, 
caused the water to boil like a caldron of 
molten iron, lighting up the low moss- 
covered trees on the bank with a pale, 
ghastly light—altogether too suggestive 
of the ghost stories which we had been 
exchanging earlier in the evening. 
Scarcely a word was spoken by any one 
on the way home, as we were all too 
greatly interested in this curious phe- 
nomenon and the many different ways in 
which it presented itself. 

It was with a feeling of reluctance that 
we made ready for bed that night; for, 
owing to certain letters from home, we 
had decided that that must be our last 
night at roughing it, and the morrow 
must find all our materials nicely packed 
and see us on our way to Belize. 

Besides having spent our time very 
profitably in making a good collection, 
we had learned many queer and interest- 
ing things about the country; we had 
seen numerous industries new to us and 
had learned in various ways what an 
enormous amount of wealth this little 
colony really holds, only waiting for the 
hand of some enterprising capitalist to 
turn it into millions. The great forests 
abound in mahogany, rosewood, rubber 
and many other hard woods of market 
value. ‘ Crown” forest land can be 
bought for $3.00 an acre, even if it should 
have ten large mahogany trees on it; the 
principal trouble is to get the logs to the 
nearest water, which is oftentimes sev- 
eral miles distant. On the other hand, 
one has to pay $5.00 to the Crown for 
every mahogany tree cut, which, I be- 
lieve, the cutter usually prefers to do; 
why, I do not know, unless stretches of 
land are often found with few trees of 
marketable size on it. The native cutters 
work for $1.00 or $1.25 a day and are 
by far better fitted for the work than im- 
ported help. Negroes from the States 
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have been brought several times to the 
camps but proved only a source of trou- 
ble, being unaccustomed to the poor food, 
fevers and other hardships which they 
must undergo; moreover, they were con- 
tinually ready to riot and caused disorder 
at the slightest provocation. 

Many stretches of forest are thickly 
sprinkled with rubber trees. Often 
very often indeed—our guide would step 
to one side of the path while walking 
through the woods and strike a tree with 
his machete, the action explaining itself 
as the milky juice quickly filled the 
wound and ran slowly down the trunk. 

All kinds of tropical fruits flourish in 
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for a certain length of time and was ex- 
pected to report for work at 8 o'clock, 
and if, owing to some unforseen occur- 
rence, he did not report until 9 or 9:30, 
undoubtedly he would be fired or his 
wages docked. But not so here; he 
would, instead, he sentenced to 3 months 
at hard labor on the city improvement 
gang. At first this law seems ridiculous 
but it is not without a purpose after all. 
Labor is plentiful here and the employers 
can easily replace the lost help. Again, 
the city is being built up nearly 3 ft. 
above the original level, and, as the work 
is hard, convict labor is practically all 
that is used and too many laborers can- 
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the rich cleared forest lands of the col- 
ony and thousands upon thousands of 
dollars’ worth of bananas alone are ex- 
ported every year. Chicle is another val- 
uable export, of which thousands of tons 
are shipped every year. It is the gum 
from the sapodilla and is collected and 
hardened into blocks about a foot long 
and half as wide, thus better preparing 
it for transportation to the great chew- 
ing gum factories of the world. 

Some of the laws which govern the lit- 
tle colony are as crude and old-fashioned 
as those used in England in the 17th cen- 
tury. For instance, one peculiar labor 
law. In the States, if a man were hired 


not be had. Knowing these things, one 
can readily see why such a law exists. 
Another queer case which happened 
while we were there deserves passing no- 
tice. A certain servant girl in the em- 
ploy of a family in town was caught 
stealing a penny. She was brought to 
trial and was sentenced to 3 years in 
prison, on the theory that, if she would 
steal a penny she would steal more if the 
opportunity offered and that she had bet- 
ter be placed where she would have no 
chance to do wrong. One can but won- 
der what effect such a law would have 
on the great number of swindlers that 
today run loose in our own country. 
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Owing to the fact that yellow fever 
was beginning to spread toward Belize 
from several of the ports below, we found 
that we must go into quarantine for 6 
days before being allowed to take passage 
for the States. This we considered pret- 
ty hard luck; but, being unable to evade 
the law, we carried with us enough food 
for our stay and also all available read- 
ing matter to relieve the tedium of our 
enforced imprisonment and took our de- 
parture for the quarantine station. It is 
situated on a low point of land about a 
mile from Belize, surrounded on three 
sides by water and on the fourth by a flat 
table of sand, weeds and desolation. 
There are no trees within a half-mile of 
the station and the yards are stretches of 
damp sand, honeycombed by the holes of 
huge land crabs that swarm over ‘the 
ground in the evening by thousands, 
fighting and quarreling like veritable 
Martins. The outlying keys shut off 
nearly all the breeze and the sand flies 
infest the place by millions, making life 
miserable for all concerned. As good 
luck would have it, one of our fellow 
prisoners was a resident of Belize (for- 
merly United States Consul but now 
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Consul of Belgium) and he was always 
bestowing upon us dainties of culinary 
art, brought out from town by his wife. 
He brought out his graphaphone and a 
good supply of records, a .22 calibre 
rifle to practice on the crabs and various 
other means of amusement, so that the 
time passed far more rapidly and pleas- 
antly than we had expected. And after 
all it was with real reluctance that we 
boarded the little Carib sail-boat that was 
to convey us to our steamer—leaving be- 
hind the little colony where we had spent 
such an enjoyable time for nearly three 
months. 

From our steamer the white buildings 
of the city, nestling among the waving 
palms, recalled to our minds the day 
when first we gazed on the beautiful 
scene and thought that the houses were 
built of white marble. And as we 
steamed slowly out through the winding 
passage, among the beautiful little coral 
reefs and sand spits, we stood silently 
in the stern, watching the green shore 
line and the purple ranges of the Cox- 
combs fading in the far distance and 
hoping that we might again visit these 
interesting shores on some future day. 





THE VILLAGE BEAR. 


A DESCRIPTION 


OF WINTER SPORT IN RUSSIA. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


CALL him the village bear, from the 
respect and affection felt for him 
in the hamlet and from the sense of 

proprietorship which every man, woman 
and child seemed to possess in the uncon- 
scious sleeper. In very truth he belonged 
to six partners, two of whom had been 
chosen as deputies, to sell the bear and 
to arrange the chase; but, indirectly, the 
shooting would bring a certain number 
of rubles and pails full of vodki into the 
public domain over and above the “ good 
price,” and the bear was viewed as a 


general benefactor, if he only consented 
to show himself at the right moment. 

The wood he had chosen for his win- 
ter nest unfortunately did not belong to 
the peasants, but to a wealthy trader who 
combined a traffic in timber and hay with 
the business of a Kabak (spirit shop) 
and who had insisted on receiving 45 
rubles out of the price of the bear, which 
did not leave very much to be divided 
among the six partners. 

For the benefit of those who never 
bought hypothetical bears, I may sketch 
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the outlines of our contract as between 
A and B on the one side and Kuzma and 
Ivan representing the partnership, with 
the trader Zuroff representing himself, 
on the other. 

That the said bear should be driven 
out within reasonable distance of the two 
guns A and B, who were bound to fire 
at him. If he were missed, his weight 
should be determined by a jury, in which 
both sides should be equally represented. 
Missed or killed, he was to be paid for 
at the rate of 10 rubles a pood of 36 
pounds. Kuzma and Company under- 
took to provide four sledges to convey 
the sportsmen and their impedimenta 
from the station to the house of Zuroff 
(a distance of 24 versts), to find clean 
lodging and attendance at the same 
house, to find horses and sledges for con- 
veyance to and from the house to the 
bear’s lair and to convey the sportsmen 
and the bear back to the station. Furth- 
ermore, to provide the necessary num- 
ber of beaters. This in consideration of 
8 rubles more per head. It will be seen 
that all profit depended on the weight of 
the bear, as it always ought to do. Had 
there been a bear, say of 6 poods, we 
should have had to pay 108 rubles, of 
which Zuroff would have taken 45—leav- 
ing about 60 to pay all the beaters and 
sledges before division amongst the six 
partners. 

So much for preliminaries. A (who 
has not much faith in village hunters) 
had taken down two of his own men, and 
we four arrived at the house of Zuroff 
a little before midnight, to find three or 
four very clean, well warmed rooms 
awaiting our reception with a samovar 
merrily singing and hissing on the table 
—such quarters as one rarely meets with 
on similar expeditions—and after a light 
supper we turned in with certain antici- 
pation of sport on the morrow. 

Our beaters were off at dawn and a 
little before 10 we followed, to find the 
ring formed and two sides of it encir- 
cled with scarlet flags, whilst a couple 
of artificial screens made of pine and fir 


branches marked our places, behind 
which we seated ourselves in our chairs 
and waited the arrival of the bear in the 
serene consciousness of having done 
everything in the most approved style. 
The numbers had been well chosen—just 
sufficient thick wood in front to prevent 
the bear from seeing us at a distance and 
sufficiently thin for us to see him a long 
way off and to shoot him quite comfort- 
ably. There was a good light, no wind 
and a comparatively warm day: in fact, 
the only thing wanting was the bear, who 
was to appear very shortly. 

This was what we both said to our- 
selves and firmly believed, but as the 
firing of guns from the back line and the 
ceaseless yells from nearly a hundred 
throats continued for more than half an 
hour, we began to have misgivings. Mr. 
Zuroff (who with a friend, both dressed 
in fashionable black coats, had insisted, 
in spite of my prayers and objurgations, 
in taking up a position on my left to see 
the fun, and in coughing and conversing 
in very audible whispers the whole time) 
also commenced to feel uneasy about his 
45 rubles and departed to inquire what 
had happened. Then our own men came 
along and declared that with the local 
hunters they had been over pretty nearly 
every yard of the ring and could find 
neither bear nor tracks. Kuzma, how- 
ever, was very positive that his bear was 
there: had he not watched it for three 
months ever since it lay down? and could 
it possibly have levanted without his 
knowledge? Whilst we were discussing 
the point, a loud shouting was heard on 
the right and then Mr. Zuroff came 
wading through the snow to say that he 
had put up the bear, which had passed 
within a yard of him. A scene of wild 
confusion arose for the space, but when 
order was restored and we went to look 
at the tracks it could be seen that the 
bear had lain about 50 yds. outside the 
ring and on being roused had made in 
our direction and would have entered the 
beat had it not been for the flags and some 
girls posted along the flag lines, who by 
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their cries had frightened him back. A 
and I went to look at the lair and found 
it as stated. By the appearance of it the 
bear was put down by A at not more 
than 8 poods, though of course every- 
body who had seen it declared it was a 
monster of incredible size. 

The bear having once started, he be- 
came the property of anybody who could 
ring him and of course at least a score 
went off in hot pursuit—each one firmly 
determined that his neighbor should not 
profit by the new find. Under these con- 
ditions it was evident that even if the 
bear should elect to stop in the neighbor- 
hood (which was extremely improbable ) 
he would quickly be started off again by 
somebody who had not an understanding 
to share in his price, and we looked at 
him as completely lost to us. Neither 
Mr. Zuroff nor Kuzma & Co., though, 
viewed the matter in the same light, and 
the former called in the principal rural 
police officer to uphold his rights. We 
were for returning home at once, but 
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Zuroff declared we should get the bear, 
after all, if we would wait until the next 
day ; and before evening he reported that 
the animal had been ringed again quite 


close to the house. Without going into 
details as to his methods, he also stated 
that there was no danger of the bear 
being disturbed, as his friend the police 
officer and he had taken the necessary 
precautions. Neither A nor myself had 
the slightest hope of ever seeing the bear, 
but we were curious to watch what 
would be the end of it all, so we agreed 
to wait over till next morning, especially 
as it had come on to blow and snow 
hard and the drivers had a great objec- 
tion to attempt to reach the station. 

In the evening Kuzma came up very 
crest-fallen and deep in the dumps at 
having to pay the day’s expenses, none 
of which we would have anything to do 
with. Furthermore, we insisted on quite 
fresh conditions for the problematical 
case of a drive the next day—namely, 10 
rubles a pood only and to pay the beaters 
ourselves at the rate of 25 kopecks a day 
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per head and for our horses at the usual 
rates. He agreed, except that he re- 
quired 11 rubles instead of 10, and with 
this proposal we fell in, stipulating, how- 
ever, that our own men and ourselves 
should have absolute control of the beat. 

Of course our men were out at day- 
break and by 10 o'clock reported that 
they had finally “ringed” the bear down 
to a beat of about 2 miles in circumfer- 
ence—the original “ring” (made the 
night before) having proved to have 
been about 8 miles round. It had turned 
very cold after the snow had ceased fall- 
ing and the thermometer stood below 
Zero as we packed ourselves into the 
sledges ; 130 beaters streamed off in front 
of us, and the shooting line was chosen 
on a narrow pathway. We were placed 
about 100 yds. apart, A being on my 
left. Beginning 25 yds. beyond our 
posts, the flags were hung up and car- 
ried as far as they would go round the 
ring, the space between the other two 
ends of the flag lines being filled with 
beaters standing close together, whilst 
others were also stationed at short inter- 
vals along the flags. 

Without breaking through the rear- 
guard of beaters, the bear must inevit- 
ably come out to the short shooting line. 
The police officer (in uniform and with 
his sword of office) assisted materially 
in preserving order and silence, and in 
about half an hour a couple of blank 
cartridges, fired from the back line, gave 
the signal for those behind to shout and 
make all the noise of which they were 
capable. The men by the flags had or- 
ders to keep quiet, unless the bear seemed 
to intend breaking through. The wood 
in front of us was naturally very dense, 
and, every branch being laden with snow, 
it formed an impenetrable screen at any 
distance above 20 yds. 

About 10 minutes after the shouting 
had begun I saw A raise his rifle and 
heard the cracking of branches, announc- 
ing the approach of the bear. A, how- 
ever, could not shoot, and directly after- 
wards I distinctly caught a glimpse of a 
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big brown body hurtling through the 
snow at a prodigious pace; but it would 
have been pure chance which would have 
allowed a bullet to find its mark through 
the intervening trees, though he was not 
more than 30 or 40 paces distant. He 
quickly disappeared back into the ring 
on seeing the flags and all was still for 
five minutes more, when I heard him 
coming again on my left. Between ! 
and myself a thick belt of woods reached 
right down to the path and he seemed 
to be making for this outlet. Though 
he was quite close, he was invisible until 
he broke covert at a trot on to the path 
between us—making it impossible for 
either of us to fire. Directly he had 
fairly crossed, I let him have the first 
barrel, but when the hanging smoke 
cleared, instead of seeing him kicking on 
his back as I expected, I beheld him 
scurrying back into the ring. A at once 


let fly at him and I gave him the second 
barrel at a venture—judging more from 
sound and direction than actual sight. 


We could, however, hear him continue 
on his way and I loaded again, in time 
to make him out about 80 yds. off, cross- 
ing a spot where the cover was not quite 
so thick. Here he stopped for a second 
or two—long enough for me to fire 
again, though I could only just make 
out his head. A giant sigh answered and 
echoed the report; after which all was 
silent. I was convinced he was dead, 
else he would have been heard crashing 
off, but A advised nobody to enter the 
beat for a while. In five minutes more, 
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though—no signs of life emanating from 
the woods—I started on the track with 
a peasant, and found the bear stretched 
in the snow, with his hind-legs straddled 
out behind him and breathing heavily. 
On seeing us, he tried to make off, drag- 
ging himself along somehow by the 
strength of his forequarters. I gave him 
his quietus with a ball through the head. 

In as quick time almost as it takes to 
write a young tree was cut down and the 
carcass slung to it by the four legs and 
we were off back to the sledges. On ar- 
rival at Zuroff’s came the solemn cere- 
mony of weighing—first with his weigh- 
ing machine and then with our hook bal- 
ance. There was some discrepancy, but 
we agreed to call the beast 8 poods, 
which was rather under than over the 
mark. : 

As it may interest the Sports Afield 
Family to know the total cost of the ex- 
pedition, we paid 33 rubles for the beat- 
ers, 10 rubles for making the ring, 3 ru- 
bles for horses and 88 rubles for the bear 
—or 134 rubles in all. 

The foregoing account is, I think, a 
typical one of bear shooting in Russia, 
which no one can call a very high form 
of sport. In fact, an episode more suit- 
able to the stage in a comic opera than 
to enter in a sportsman’s diary. On the 
whole, the buying of bears by the pood 
and driving them on to the numbers, is 
an expensive amusement, which after 
three or four trials is apt to pall, and I 
think this village bear will be my last. 
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In which the Author eats a Pail of Oysters; shoots Some Ducks; 
solves a Ghost Mystery; and shows His Mettle as a Bull Fighter. 
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THE AUTHOR IN SUNNY TEXAS. 





6c HAT is the fare to the Point?” 
I asked the man behind the 
ticket window of a very di- 
lapidated and antique railroad station in 
Brownsville, Texas. 
“Seventy-five cents Mex. or forty cents 
Americano,” he replied. 


I produced the 40 cts. U. S. and 
stepped out onto the platform, where 
was standing the most diminutive bob- 
tailed train I ever encountered. The 
tender of the little locomotive was piled 
high with mesquite wood and roots— 
crooked, worm-eaten lumpy stuff, requir- 
ing a genius of a fireman to coax it 
through the fire-box door of the smallest 
locomotive engine I ever saw outside of 
a toy shop. There was a coach in pro- 
portion, so small and low that one had 
t duck to get through the door. In- 
side was a row of benches along each 
side, and the conductor—a black-eyed, 
brown-faced, happy  individual—was 
ready to impart all the information he 
possessed. . He informed me that it took 
about 2 hours to make the 22 miles to 
the coast and that I would probably find 
all the duck shooting there that I could 
use. I plied him with questions and led 
him to tell me of the best localities and 
the proper mode of hunting, etc., until 
he waved a signal to his engineer and 
the little engine gave a preliminary 
Toot! toot! and a Choo! choo! and away 
we went. 

It was January—and a mighty cold 
one, too, where I had just come from; 
but here it was mid-summer. The doors 
and windows of the car were wide open 
and I lost no time in divesting myself of 
all superfluous clothing. The other pas- 
sengers in the car consisted of a big man 
with a fierce mustache (who told me he 
was connected with the life-saving sta- 
tion at the Point and gave me a hearty 
invitation to come and see him), one 
Mexican woman, dressed in gay colors, 
and three or four Mexican men, wearing 
straw hats and blankets. Their wrinkled, 











puckered, dirty bare feet stuck out, show- 
ing many a scar and stone bruise, while 
the owners diligently rolled and smoked 
cigarettes, made from home-grown to- 
bacco, rolled in a piece of corn husk. I 
was unable to converse with these gen- 
tlemen; they did not use my language; 
but when one of them seemed to be feel- 
ing over his person for a match, I took 
the liberty of offering him one and the 
bows and graceful motions of acceptance 
he made, would have done credit to a 
courtier. 

Within 20 minutes after leaving the 
town the train was running past ponds 
and over lakes and rivers. There was 
water in every direction, all well covered 
with water-fowl. There were mallards, 
pin-tails, green and blue winged teal, 
spoon-bills, widgeons, red-heads, several 
kinds of snipe, white and grey brant, 
Canada geese, pelicans, swans, sand-hill 
cranes and mud-hens. No need to ask if 
I were pleased with the country. Here 
was the very thing that I had longed for 
and dreamed about for years. 

When we came in sight of the light- 
house, which was our destination, being 
very anxious to look the ground over, I 
climbed up on top of our coach; this 
was easily done from the platform at the 
end, for the car was not as high as my 
head and there was a platform railing 
asastep. The little engine was clipping 
along pretty well and it would have made 
aman on foot get right down and hustle 
to keep up with us. Just at this place 
the company had seen fit to run their 
telegraph wires across the tracks; I do 
not think there was any call for their do- 
ing so and I was not looking for it. The 
first intimation I had of trouble was 
when this wire caught me across the 
stomach and started in to put me off the 
back end of the car. The top of the car 
Was pretty smooth, and I had to give 
ground until I could get a brace against 
a ventilator ; then something popped but 
it was not me. The telegraph line went 
out of commission for a while. Luckily 
for me, the wire happened to be an old, 
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rusty one or I might have had a serious 
fall. As it was, the company got the 
worst of it and it served them right for 
having the thing there. 

Some of my family and friends had 
preceded me and I was on the lookout 
for them and the cottage which they had 
secured for the winter. I found them 
expecting me and they exhibited with 
pride the home that they had already oc~- 
cupied for two weeks. I was as hungry 
as a bear and the first thing I thought 
about was oysters. 

“ Are there any oysters here?” 

“Yes, sir—any amount of fine ones.” 

“May I have some for my lunch?” 

“Well, there don’t happen to be any 
in the house just now and the tide is in. 
I guess you will have to lunch on some- 
thing else today.” 

“Isn’t there any one here who handles 
them?” (J had noticed quite a collec- 
tion of cabins along the beach). 

“Yes, if you'll walk down past the 
railroad track to where you see that big 
pile of oyster shells, you can probably get 
as many as you want.” 

And away I went, taking along a dish 
for the accommodation of my purchase. 
I found a little cabin with the sides made 
from pieces of dry-goods boxes and 
crooked mesquite poles and a _ roof 
thatched with grass; there was a door 
but no windows. In front of this domi- 
cile stood a little man in skin-tight, dirty 
white pants and a brown shirt, barefoot, 
but with an enormous Mexican straw hat 
on his head, made for a larger man. His 
hands were slid into his tight pockets 
and his wide eyes gazed at me in solemn 
expectation. He was so little and so 
slim, his clothes so short and tight and 
his hat so big, that at first glance I 
thought some one had stuck their um- 
brella up in the ground there. 

“Good morning, my friend! 
you any oysters for sale?” 

ooyerih pare” 


2 woe ee oe 


Have 


“T say—have you any oysters for 
me?” 
“No comprendo.” 
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“T want oysters. Dish full oysters— 
these things (picking up a handy shell). 
See?” 

He muttered something unintelligible 
to me and stepped towards his door. 
Looking in that direction I noticed that 
smoke was pouring out from the crev- 
ices and cracks around the eaves of his 
house. 

“ Say, Mister! Your house is on fire! ” 
I yelled, and, jumping in ahead of him, 
pushed open the door, expecting to en- 
counter a mass of flames, but instead I 
encountered the surprised gaze of some 
eight pairs of eyes, the owners of which 
were all kneeling around a little open 
fire in the middle of a dirt floor, upon 
which a saucepan steamed and bubbled, 
held in place by the wife and mother, 
who was stirring the contents with a 
wooden paddle, while the kids looked on 
in eager expectation. 

To say that I was embarrassed, is put- 
ting it mildly. We were all greatly sur- 
prised, especially me. I had no intention 
of entering into the bosom of the man’s 
family and told him so, though the Lord 
knows if he knew what I was talking 
about. I also apologized to the lady of 
the house but she didn’t understand me, 
so I backed out. 

It was the most primitive household | 
have ever seen. The house was one 
story, about Io by 12 ft. on the ground, 
and contained but the one room. There 
was almost no furniture at all; no chairs, 
no table ; one bed; no floor except Mother 
Earth; no stove, no chimney, no win- 
dows; yet this large family lived there 
in contentment and looked as healthy and 
happy as you please. In my embarrass- 
ment I nearly went away without my 
oysters, until I ran into the big pile of 
shells outside; then I returned to the 
charge and tried by both words and ges- 
tures to make my wants known but it 
was no go. I simply could not get it 
into his dormant brain, until finally I 
became exasperated and gave him a piece 
of my mind. 

“ Now, look here, you diminutive edi- 
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tion of a sawed-off palm tree manikin! 
you give me my oysters or there is going 
to be a row here right now. You are 
the biggest damphool for your size that 
I have met this side of the Equator. If 
I had a tom-cat that could not under- 
stand sign language better than you do, 
I would ram oysters down his neck until 
he would understand the term. Now, 
trot out some oysters or I will go away 
without any.” And by George! the man’s 
wife stood in the doorway and heard it 
all. I guess he felt pretty small, or would 
if he had understood a single word of 
what I said. I started away in despair, 
when, chancing to glance in front of 
another shanty nearby, I saw a painted 
barber pole, and, thinking a barber ought 
to speak United States, I beckoned the 
little man to follow me and we marched 
up to the shop, where we found another 
specimen of humanity calmly sleeping in 
his barber chair, who was both a sur- 
prise and a pleasure to me during my en- 
tire visit to the place. 

“Mongus, Mongus! 
out my little man. 

Mongus opened his eyes and wiped the 
shining perspiration from his streaming 
coal-black face, pushed back his black, 
coarse, straight hair and gave us a look. 
He had a massive head, shoulders and 
chest but tapered sharply from there 
down; he wore a white cotton shirt and 
blue pants, strapped so tightly around his 
waist that he looked choked, and he had 
on shoes and stockings. 

“ Wat iss?” he exclaimed. 

“T want to buy some oysters from 
this little man and I don’t know how to 
tell him about it. Can you help me out?” 

“Sure!” he said, climbing out of his 
chair and starting off in the direction of 
the stack of oyster shells; I followed him 
and the little man followed me. When 
we arrived Mongus turned and again éx- 
claimed, “ Wat iss?” I repeated my 
request and Mongus talked some gibber- 
ish to the little man; then turned to me 
again and said, “ Sure! How much?” 

“What do they cost?” I asked. 


bash-loo,” called 
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Some more gibberish; then Mongus 
said, ““ Forty cent a hundred.” 

“All right! Tell him to give me a 
hundred.” 

“ Shumped? ” 

“Se?” 

“Do you vant em pelled ?” 

“Yes, tell him to fix them for me, and 
here is the cash for them.” I handed him 
a quarter, a dime and a nickel. Mongus 
took them and looked at them; then said 
something to the little man who answered 
him. “ He say he no got shange,” Mon- 
gus said to me. ‘ He doesn’t need any,” 
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Then the little man talked some more 
to Mongus, who said: “ He say you gif 
him dose dime and fi’ sen and dem two 
load, den it iss all right, and he fetch 
up dem oysters putty queek.”’ 

It took some time for this piece of in- 
formation to soak in. Finally I had an 
inspiration and laid out on my open palm 
the quarter, dime, nickel and two loaded 
cartridges and held them out to him and 
said: ‘ Help yourself.” 

He picked off 15 cts. and the two No. 
12s; then said something more to Mon- 
gus, who said: “Where you liff?” I 
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“*I got hold of the hind end, and away we went with a hop, skip and a jump.” 





I replied. “ Isn’t that the right amount? ” 

Mongus gave the money to the little 
man, who stepped forward and handed 
me back the dime; then he gave me back 
the nickel and stood looking at the 
quarter. 

“He say he no got shange,” Mongus 
again repeated. 

“What does he want?” I asked. 

“He say if you got fi’ sen more.” 

I fumbled in my pockets but found no 
more nickels. In feeling in another 
pocket, I happened to take out a couple 
of cartridges. 


told him and he said, “ He bring ’em up 
putty dam queek.” I thanked Mongus 
for his trouble and offered him the quar- 
ter, which he refused; then I tramped 
back through the hot sun to our cottage, 
thinking I had pretty well earned my oys- 
ters and feeling badly in need of them 
too, though it was sometime before I 
puzzled out the financial part of the 
transaction. My brother, better posted 
than I, informed me that Mexican money 
was in general use there and was worth 
only one-half as much as U. S. currency; 
so my oysters were only 20 cts. U. S. 
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“Now, Bub, you hurry and eat your 
oysters; then we'll go up on the fly-way 
and get the evening flight,” Lew said to 
me when my little man had finally deliv- 
ered about a peck of solid oyster meat. 

“How do we go?—in a boat?” 

“No; just walk up the beach.” 

“Will I wear my wading boots?” 

“No; they fly over the land and you 
can travel dry shod.” 

I fill a pocket of my hunting coat with 
shells loaded with No. 6 shot, put to- 
gether my Parker and report ready for 
action. 

A walk up the beach reminded me of 
walking in Lincoln Park, Chicago. There 
were monster tropical plants, giant cacti, 
enormous century plants, cabbage palms, 
nice green grass and small trees. I soon 
learned the advisability of giving every- 
thing I passed plenty of room, no matter 
how innocent it looked. There seemed to 
be thorns on everything, and the sharp- 
est kind too. No matter how lightly you 
touched them, they would jag in, break 
off and sting and smart and ache. 

Within ten minutes after leaving the 
house I ran into a covey of quail and 
used up 6 of my cartridges in bagging 
one quail. He was a plump, fine little 
fellow and I promised myself some good 
sport with his relatives in the near future. 

Lew said we would have to walk up 
the beach about a mile and a half to reach 
the fly-way between a fresh-water lake 
and the Gulf. On the way we flushed 
four bunches of quail and I bagged two 
more. When we arrived at our destina- 
tion I found that I had only 4 cartridges 
left.” 

“My goodness!” I remarked to my 
brother, “ but it takes cartridges to hunt 
in this country. How many have you?” 

“Oh! I guess I can let you have a 
few.” 

We sat down on the ground, under the 
lea side of a big prickly pear, and waited 
for the ducks to come—and they came. 

Bang! bang! down comes a big white 
pin-tail, which I retrieve. 


Bang! bang!—too far. Bang! bang! 
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“ Now, why in time didn’t I get one of 
those?” 

“You are shooting too far,” Lew re- 
marked ; “ those birds were 75 yds. high. 
You'll be out of ammunition again—wait 
for a good chance.” 

They all seemed to be about the same 
height — all too high. The wind was 
wrong, I guess. I burned a good many 
cartridges and when the declining sun 
told us to make tracks we had 3 pin-tails 
and 3 quail to show for our afternoon’s 
work. Not a very big bag, but we con- 
soled ourselves with the thought that we 
would yet have pleasure out of those fine, 
fat fellows when they were on the table 
—and there were more days coming. 

That night my dreams were disturbed 
but I was too tired to mind it much. In 
the morning I remarked that it had 
seemed to me as if there was something 
crawling under me all night. At this 
everybody began to laugh and giggle and 
look at each other. I began to think I 
was a wit and had said something funny. 

“TI told you he would find it out,” some 
one remarked. 

“Find it out?” some one else re- 
marked ; “it’s a wonder he did not find 
himself out of bed. It was all I could do 
to keep them from walking me right out 
on the floor.” 

“Yes, sir! One big fellow got under 
my back and dug and pushed and rooted, 
until I had to get up and give him my 
place.” 

“Yes,” some one else said; “ two big 
ones got after Lew and chased him round 
and round the room, until he finally 
jumped out of the window and got away 
from them.” 

“ Holy smoke! What are you driving 
at?” I asked. “ Are there porcupines or 
polecats in this house?—you don’t mean 
rattlesnakes ? ” 

Here another look went round and 
more giggling. 

“You watch and listen tonight and see 
what you will see. We have all agreed 
not to say a word to you about the 
‘hant’ that’s in this house.” 
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“You don't mean to say that the house 
is haunted?” 

“Tt certainly is,’ Mrs. P. replied, 
“from basement to garret. We were wild 
to get away at first but it isn’t so bad, 
once you get used to it. I slept all 
through it last night.” 

I questioned them closely but there 
seemed to be an air of mystery and se- 
crecy on the subject that quite baffled me, 
so I determined to wait and see. 

After breakfast, Lew took me over to 
be introduced to our neighbors, a Mr. 
Pressey and his son Charlie, who came 
from some place in Virginia for the win- 
ter—both ardent hunters and fishermen. 
Mr. P. was not a very good walker (so 
he told me) and wanted to go farther up 
the coast where there was more game, so 
he had just purchased a light wagon and 
a pair of wild mules off the range. When 
we arrived he and Charlie were in the act 
of trying to get within speaking distance 
of the gentlest of the mules, which was 
tied to a big post with a long rope. He 
was a lively little cuss, a little larger than 
a jack-rabbit, but as quick as lightning 
and as strong as a plow-horse. Mr. P. 
had a little box of oats, with which he 
was endeavoring to win the affections of 
his mule, while Charlie stood by, advis- 
ing and directing the manceuvre. Round 
and round that post they went—the mule 
wishing the rope was longer and Mr. P. 
carefully keeping at the harmless end of 
the animal. By 10 o'clock a. m. the rope 
had so many twists around the post that 
there was only a little atmosphere be- 
tween Mr. P.’s outstretched hand and the 
expanded nostril of the mule and things 
began to look hopeful. At 10:15 the 
mule’s nose was within 8 inches of the 
post and Mr. P.’s face was wreathed in 
smiles. Charles was firing off order after 
order in rapid succession: “ Hold on 
now, Dad! Don’t be too fast—hold the 
box up a little. Don’t stick out your hand 
that way! Hold your coat-tails back, 
they scare him. Get him around a little, 
so the sun is not in his eyes and he’ll see 
the oats. Don’t do that. Careful now! 


let him smell the oats. Take some out 
in your other hand. Whoa there! what 
are you doing? What-judo-that-for?” 

Dad had become impatient and decided 
he was going to touch that mule’s nose, 
whether or no. And he almost succeeded. 
Had the post been set 4 or 5 ft. deeper 
into the ground, it is probable that he 
would have accomplished the feat. As 
it was, the mule surged back and up and 
out came the post by the roots and away 
went the mule. The rope unrolled and 
the post jumped and bobbed and turned 
hand springs. Everybody ran to head 
him off but no one cared to get very near 
his heels. The inhabitants of the town 
turned out to a man, with a sprinkling of 
women in the background and several 
dogs in the foreground. One big dog al- 
lowed that if he could get the mule by 
the nose, he could hold him; the mule 
backed and turned to avoid the dog and 
thus came to grief. The rope wound 
around his fetlocks and tied his feet to- 
gether. Down he came amid a circle of 
dogs, with the air filled with yelps, mule 
legs and dust. Everybody rushed in to 
get a hold on the rope, and when peace 
was again declared, the mule was lying 
on his side with Mongus, the big barber, 
calmly seated on his head. Here Charlie 
had an inspiration and called out, “ Say, 
Dad! get the harness and put it on him 
while he’s down.” 

When the mule was again permitted to 
stand erect he was harnessed, bridled, 
haltered, roped, hobbled and everything 
else that could be thought of and was 
then led away by Dad and Charlie at his 
head with a few of the rest of us holding 
onto a rope that was noosed around his 
lower jaw. He was an intelligent ani- 
mal, for he saw immediately that we had 
the drop on him and walked along as 
peaceably as any old cart-horse. We 
helped to drive him around for a while, 
until Lew and I got a summons to come 
home to lunch, when we reluctantly left 
the field—after being warmly thanked for 
our cooperation and promised some nice 
rides in the new wagon.~ “TI haven't had 
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so much fun since I had the itch,” Lew 
remarked as we wended our way home- 
ward. 

That afternoon we went down the 
beach, instead of up, in quest of sport, 
and we certainly found it. I never saw 
such a place for snipe in my life nor so 
many different varieties. There was a 
heavy southeast wind blowing, which 
drove the waters of the bay upon the mud 
flats behind ‘a long point, making the 
snipe look for dry ground around the 
edges, where we could have slaughtered 
them, had we been so disposed. The 
water so driven up had found a way out 
through a small opening at the shore end 
of the point, making a raging little tor- 
rent about 5 ft. wide and a foot deep. Up 
through this little stream and out on the 
mud flats had come a shoal of mullet, 
looking for a new feeding ground. The 
water was muddy and we could not see 
into it, but when we started in to wade 
across the stream we found it was alive 
with fish that bumped against our legs 
and splashed water over us. Standing 
on one foot and using the other as a lever, 
I began kicking and splashing the water 
up onto the bank. With every kick out 
went some fish on the ground, where 
they lay flapping and shining in the sun- 
light. The agitation I created scared the 
ones above and they were all trying to get 
back to Father Ocean at once and it was 
all I could do to keep my footing against 
the animated torrent that swept down 
upon me. Many of them ran out on dry 
land of their own impetuosity and solid- 
ity. There wasn’t room for so many in 
the little brook and some of them came 
to grief. They were all one size and 
looked like twins—bright, shiny little fel- 
lows of about 2 Ibs. weight and the very 
first of the species I had ever seen. When 
my wind gave out and I had the bank 
covered with flopping, wriggling pisca- 
torial beauties, I sat down and asked Lew 
for information on our catch. “ Yes,” 
he said, “they’re a good food fish but 
not much sought after here—not up in 
quality with the red-fish, sea bass, trout 
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and similar varieties. Indeed, the fish 
buyers will not accept mullet at any price 
—perhaps because they are too common 
and plenty, though across the Gulf on the 
coast of Florida they are considered one 
of the choicest varieties and the fisher- 
men there make a specialty of netting 
them—finding a ready market at a good 
price.” 

“Gee! I wish there was a market for 
them here; I’d make enough in 20 min- 
utes to retire on! What shall we do with 
them?” 

“Take 5 or 6 of ’em home with us 
and put the rest back into the water.” 

“But it seems a shame to waste so 
many nice fish; there must be a half-ton 
of them.” 

“They won't be wasted, unless you 
leave them where they are to spoil. 
Chuck them back in and come on or 
we'll be late home.” 

That night I determined to solve the 
spook mystery, if I had to sit up all 
night, and I so informed the company at 
supper. This statement was greeted with 
bursts of laughter that piqued me con- 
siderably. I guess they thought I couldn't 
lay a ghost, but I’d show ’em! 

At bed-time I received instructions on 
how to retire in Lower Texas—namely: 
Turn the light low and draw all the 
shades, draw up a chair to within 2 ft. 
of the bed, spread a clean newspaper on 
the chair, then step up on the paper and 
divest every article of clothing, dust off 
the person with a perfectly clean towel 
that has been previously well shaken in 
the open air, step over into the bed with- 
out touching the floor, kick back the chair 
as you go, find your nighty under the pil- 
low, and under no consideration allow 
your foot or any part of the bedding to 
come in contact with the floor until you 
are ready to rise in the morning; disre- 
gard these instructions and you will 
deeply regret it before you see another 
sun. 

“What kind of witches’ dope are you 
giving me?” I said. “I don’t care what 
variety of ghost you’ve got, I'll fix him. 
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I never heard of one that could stand up 
before a baseball bat and if any of you 
have sore heads tomorrow, don’t blame 
me; but if there are tarantulas or rattle- 
snakes or bed-bugs cohabiting with us, 
I think you ought to tell me right out, 
so I will know what to expect.” 

Now, I hadn’t tried to say anything 
comical. I was quite in earnest, but my 
little speech seemed to convulse the com- 
pany with laughter and they kept it up 
until I was tired of it and went off to bed 
in a huff, but I took good care to have 
my big stick handy. 


_ 
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right, for the thoughts of those little 
monsters pushing you around and eating 
holes in you are not conducive to peace- 
ful slumber. 

I will never forget the shock I received 
on the 3d morning, when, chancing to 
glance at that part of my anatomy some 
2 ft. above the ground, I found it 
speckled and spotted precisely like the 
top of a pepper-box from the bites and 
stings of these sociable little companions. 

Bright and early the next morning 
Charlie sent up an invitation for Lew and 
I to drive 10 miles up the beach with 
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Afterwards I realized that all this ad- 
vice and mystery was but a harmless con- 
spiracy of kind and loving hearts to give 
me peace and contentment as long as pos- 
sible. It is impossible to live there long 
and not make the personal acquaintance 
of the little Texas flea and his name is 
legion, but my friends had agreed that 
if I could be cajoled and wheedled into 
sleeping comfortably for two nights 
among the little pests without having 
nervous prostration I would probably pull 
through all right, and I guess they were 


them and one mule, to spend the day 
there hunting. Lew did not feel like it, 
but I took my outfit and went over to 
where they had the little fellow hitched 
up to the wagon with 4 men holding him, 
though he seemed docile enough now. ' It 
looked comical to see that little animal 
hitched to a full-sized, open spring wagon 
and enough men holding onto him to 
have swallowed him bodily. I was quite 
sure, if he would only hold still, that I 
could put him on my shoulders and carry 
him across the street easily. He would 
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weigh perhaps 500 to 600 lbs., but I 
want to tell you that they were pounds 
of pure bone and muscle electrified. Talk 
about chain lightning! well, just you 
wait. 

I went up and took Dad’s place at the 
head, after having safely stowed my two 
guns and truck in the wagon. Dad 
climbed up in the seat and took the reins, 
while Charlie climbed up beside him, 
holding a 34-inch rope that was knotted 
around the mule’s lower jaw (which I 
was to help pull on in an emergency). I 
was directed to lead him out into the 
open and get him going; then let go and 
stand ready to jump in the hind end of 
the wagon as it passed. I followed in- 
structions and all went well for a time. 
I loosened my hold on the bit and Billy 
(as we had named the mule) walked 
along sedately. When the rear of the 
wagon came along, I put my hands on 
the edge, gave a spring and turn in the 
air, intending to sit down in the back of 
the wagon with my feet hanging out— 


but Billy must have been looking. In 
any event, the wagon was jerked out 
from under me and I sat down on the 
hard ground with a dull and sickening 


thud. Indeed, I was too sick to take 
much interest in the expedition for a 
while. When I finally sat up and took 
notice the outfit was skimming along the 
smooth prairie about a half-mile away, 
going beautifully at about a 3-minute 
gait. I started out after them, sprinting 
my best licks; but good Lord! I might 
as well have stood still. Soon they be- 
gan to circle to the left and came down 
on me with a grand sweep and flourish. 
Dad called out to me to grab hold as they 
went by and I grabbed. I got hold of 
something on the hind end and had my 
arms nearly jerked out before I got in 
motion; then away we went with a hop, 
skip and a jump. I went with leaps and 
bounds. I must have made 30 ft. at a 
step and my legs went like drum-sticks. 
Sometimes my feet touched the ground 
but mostly I resembled a streamer on a 
flag-pole. My arms stretched and ached. 
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I could not hang on and I dared not 
let go. Something had to be done and 
it looked as if it would be me. Every 
time I got a foot to the ground I tried to 
spring in, but the wagon slid out from 
under and I missed it. I bumped my 
chin on something and nearly bit my 
tongue in half; still on we went. 

Finally, after ages of heart breaking 
exertions to get in, I struck it lucky and 
got one knee up on the tail-gate; the rest 
was easy. I just laid right down in the 
bottom and let ’er go until I got my 
wind. The bumping over the prairie 
seemed luxury after what I had just gone 
through. When I felt capable of looking 
around we were sailing along parallel 
with the beach and some little way from 
it in the direction we had intended to go. 
The light-house was miles behind and we 
were nearing our destination with great 
rapidity : the only problem now before us 
was, How to stop when we got there. 
I got hold of the slack end of the rope 
with Charlie and bent my energies toward 
reducing speed, but with no perceptible 
result. I believe if we could have ex- 
pended our strength in a perpendicular 
direction, we would have easily lifted 
our noble steed into the air and thus been 
able to stop at will. As it was, we kept 
going, with nothing ahead of us but time 
and space and a barbed wire fence. The 
fence was a long ways ahead. We could 
see the posts stretching across the prairie 
like a row of sentinels and guessed there + 
were wires on them—there usually are. 
At one place there were two posts near 
together and a track leading between 
them like a gate. We hoped it was open 
but there was no time to investigate. 
Mr. P. had the helm and he steered a 
course straight toward the gate, between 
the two posts. As we drew in close, it 
was easy to see that there were two or 
three slack wires up, obstructing our 
passage. I guess Mr. P. thought that 
Billy would stop when he got there, but 
not he—a little thing like that had no ter- 
rors for Billy. We went through just 
as easy as anything. There was a little 
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twang, a little hum like a violin string, 
a little cloud of horse hair floating in the 
air—that was all. On we went as usual. 

Billy had been a nice yellow color when 
we started; now he was a shiny brown, 
except white places where the harness 
touched him, showing that he was per- 
spiring freely, and it seemed to me that 
the speed was not quite up to normal. 
There had been hardly a word spoken on 
the trip; it was too rough and noisy and 
we were too agitated to talk. Now, how- 
ever, Charlie leaned back and said in 
my ear: “‘Dad’s got his dander up. He 
wouldn’t let that durn mule stop now if 
he wanted to.” And, sure enough, it 
wasn’t long until Dad was belaboring 
Billy with the whip. Away up ahead of 
us we could see a grove with two wind- 
mills sticking out of the top, and as it 
happened to be in the direction we were 
going we finally arrived there. It proved 
to be Box Bros.’ ranch and we were 
given a warm welcome by the owners. 


Poor Billy was entirely willing to stop 
now, being just about all in; he was drip- 
ping and panting and trembling at a 


great rate. Mr. P. patted and talked to 
him, gave him a rub down and a sip of 
water, took off the harness, chained him 
to a tree and gave him an armful of hay. 

“What did I tell you?” he called out 
tome. “ Didn’t I say I would give you 
a good ride?” 

“Yes, sir, and you’ve made good too, 
though you did make me run behind for 
a while at first. Lord! how that mule 
can go!” 

“Tsn’t he a corker? best little animal 
I ever saw. Wait till I have him well 
broken and I'll show you something 
worth while. How far are we from the 
Point, Mr. Box?” 

“Twelve miles.” 

“What time did we start, Charlie?” 

“Eight forty-five and it’s now 10:20. 
We made some circles and have been 
here 10 minutes. Just about an hour ac- 
tual running time. How is that for 
speed? If we’d ’a had both mules on, 
we'd have made it in half the time.” 
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Mr. Box warmly pressed us to come 
into the house with him and wait for 
dinner. “ You-all can’t drive that mule 
back to the Point today; he’s done up 
now and needs a good rest. You men 
just make up your minds to spend the 
night with us and go back tomorrow aft- 
ernoon. You can have good sport here. 
Go out this afternoon and get a couple 
of deer.” 
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“Are there deer here?” 

“Yes, sir, plenty of ’em as well as 
other game. I saw a bunch of peccary 
(he pronounced it havalenne) this morn- 
ing. There are coyotes and wild cats 
everywhere and they play the mischief 
with our chickens and calves. We'd all 
be mighty glad to have you stay and kill 
off a few.” So it was agreed that we 
should stay and have a hunt. Mr. P. had 
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a double-barrel 10-gauge and some buck- 
shot; Charlie had a Winchester pump 
and I had my Parker, also my .30-30 
Savage. 

To the north of us was a heavy growth 
of mesquite timber, while to the south 
within a half-mile was open, level prai- 
rie, dotted here and there with botanical 
gardens, planted and kept up by Mother 
Nature. Mr. Box said we would find 
deer and wild hogs in the timber and 
ducks, geese and quail in the open. We 
chose the timber, and after a substantial 
meal with our host started out, each one 
in his own particular direction. 

Twenty minutes after we separated I 
heard the old 10-gauge roar — Boom! 
‘boom! I stopped and listened for a 
while, hoping something might come my 
way; then, thinking that Dad had got a 
crack at something, I went on. There 
was a tangle of thorny bushes almost 
everywhere, with little roads and paths 
winding through that were sure to bring 
you into little open parks if you followed 
them. There were little tracks in every 
soft spot, too small for deer, so I con- 
cluded they must be wild hogs. I hunted 
diligently until nearly dark and never got 
a shot. Two different times I started 
something out of the thicket. I could 
hear them go but could not see them. 
The paths were not high'enough for a 
man upright; I had to duck every three 
steps and there was a solid wall of leaf- 
covered branches before my face all the 
time, except in the little open parks. I 
got well “turned around” but had a 
compass and had no fear of being lost, 
for I knew I had to go east and there 
was a well traveled road in that direction 
that passed the ranch. 

On my way back I came into an open- 
ing and discovered a monster whitefaced 
bull quietly feeding there; he saw me at 
the same moment and seemed desirous of 
a further acquaintance. I demurred and 
side-stepped until I got behind a bush; 
then I legged it. I made a big circle to 
the north, but was crowded over by im- 
penetrable thickets in a direction that 
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was going to bring me suspiciously near 
to the bull again. I got into a trail and 
that led into an opening and there stood 
the old bull looking right at me. I have 
never boasted of my courage relative to 
ugly bulls. I am afraid of them and I 
can’t help it. This is a humiliating con- 
fession, but I am free to admit that when 
that bull looked me in the eye I sincerely 
wished myself elsewhere and straight- 
way started in that direction. I do not 
think that bulls can smell out a trail. This 
one seemed most eager to interview me 
and he reached the spot I had just va- 
cated in what I considered very fair 
time, but that was as far as he could go. 
He just stood still and listened, while I 
made a masterly retreat behind the 
bushes. I would have been very glad to 
get on the home side of him. I had to 
do so soon by hook or crook. This time 
I made a bigger circle and in the other 
direction; the sun had set and it was 
getting dusky under the trees. For the 
last half-hour I had been hearing wolves 
howl; first away off somewhere, but 
nearer and nearer, until now they were 
all around me. I could not see any of 
them but some of them sounded very 
close and I did not know what kind they 
might be. I never heard such a chorus 
before and I am not real sure that I want 
to again, unless I am comfortably seated 
on the platform of a wind-mill. (J could 
see one in the dim distance that looked 
mighty inviting just then.) I will not 
admit being scared at a lot of coyotes. 
But were they coyotes? They sounded 
large. 

With my pathway beset by angry bulls 
and howling beasts, with darkness com- 
ing upon me and with thorns on every 
bush and tree, I had that kind of a feel- 
ing which comes to hunters when they 
get scared and I said to myself, “ I'll get 
out of here ’fore dark.” I went around 
kind of between two of the howlers and 
found a little path that seemed to go 
almost in the right direction and followed 
it right back into a little opening and— 
there stood that old, whitefaced bull, 
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waiting for me. He almost said, “I 
thought you’d be back!” Now, this is 
a very painful recital for me to make. I 
have almost shed tears in bringing my 
story thus far. The next hour was not 
amusing or instructive. In fact, it was 


very painful and humiliating to me. Why 
dwell on it? Oh! ye gods! There were 
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thorns on that tree three inches long and 
three inches apart. My clothing was 
thin and my innocent flesh was tender. 
I groan even at this distance at the 
thoughts of being compelled to climb the 
thing. I beg of you, brothers, to spare 
me the recital. 
To be Concluded. 


WITH THE DUCKS IN COLORADO. 


By C. F. LAUMAN. 


OW many men who 
live in town, with 
the least bit of hunt- 
ing fever in their 
veins, who own a 
gun and an ardent 
desire to use it, 
would pass up an in- 
vitation to spend the 
day on a friend’s 
farm with the prom- 
ise of some good 
duck shooting? Such 
an invitation came to 
Geo. Brown and the 
writer one day last 
fall. I. J. Noe, who 
lives some 25 miles 
from Colorado 
Springs, called me up 
on the long-distance 

telephone one evening and said that the 
ducks were dropping into the sloughs 

and that if we would come out on the 
early morning train he would meet us 
at Greenland station, which is 3 miles 
from his ranch, and convey us to the 
farm and we would have some good 
shooting, as his rheumatism told him 
there was to be a change in the weather. 

After promising him we would sure be 

there, and making arrangements to have 

the liveryman at Greenland have a team 
ready to meet the 4 o’clock train so as 
to save our friend this extra work, 

George and I hurried to bed to get as 











much sleep as possible before time to 
start, each with his mind on the morrow. 

Arriving at Greenland, we found our 
team waiting for us and hurried out to 
the ranch, reaching there just before day 
began to break. Mr. Noe was waiting 


. for us, and, turning the team over to one 


of the men, we were soon following him 
to the duck ponds. Through his place a 
small mountain stream runs for about a 
mile, through a hay meadow. Beavers 
have appropriated this as their home, 
making any number of dams, against 
which the water backs up—making ideal 
duck ponds and affording sufficient pro- 
tection to the hunter in the high grass 
and drooping willows which grow in 
abundance, saving one the trouble of 
making blinds or trenches. It was to 
these ponds that he took us. We were 
able to see for some little distance ahead, 
although it was not yet fully light. At 
the first pond we could hear the drakes 
quack! quack! quack! along the far- 
ther edge of the water but were unable 
to see them. We took a circuitous route 
to come up on that side of the pond and 
in doing so got into plain view for a 
second and away went seven big mal- 
lards. They were too far to reach and 
we had to be content with watching them 
fly away, only hoping that they might 
light on one of the lower ponds, which 
they did, and we made for them—declar- 
ing to each other that if they saw us any 
more they would have to look under 
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ground as we decided we would not be 
in the open any more around those ponds. 

At the next pond we had better luck, 
as we were able to see the ducks and plan 
our attack better by knowing where they 
were. George and Mr. Noe went around 
on the farther side, leaving me to guard 
this edge and to be in a position to get 
a shot if they tried to fool us as the last 
ones did. They were able to get within 
range before being seen and got into ac- 
tion just as they raised—dropping 5 with 
the 4 barrels. Straight over me the other 
two came and I had the pleasure which 
all hunters know and appreciate of mak- 
ing a hard double—dropping one with 
each barrel. Hunters will tell you of 
the pleasure of quail shooting or the 
thrill that the whirr of the wings of a 
prairie chicken gives them, but there is 
nothing that sends that thrill of joy 
through me like a green-headed duck will 
when he folds his wings and starts for 
earth. Mr. Noe suggested we return to 
the house for breakfast, as it was now 
thoroughly light and we would stand as 
good a show any time during the day as 
we would to continue without breakfast. 

On the way to the house we talked 
over our success of the past hour. We 
were quite satisfied with our day’s trip, 
if we did not get another shot. Seven 
mallards on a pond and the feat of get- 
ting every one of them is not to be ac- 
complished every day, even though there 
were three men shooting at them. 

After breakfast our host said he was 
sorry but he could not accompany us any 
more, and as he had showed us the pond 
and set a good example by getting all we 
shot at while he was along, for us to 
try and keep up the record. George and 
I decided to go to the farther end of the 
meadow, as we would have the advan- 
tage of the wind which was beginning 
to rise. We had no more than reached 
the ponds when it began to snow and 
we decided to await developments as the 
prospects looked good for the ducks to 
commence dropping into. the water. We 
had hardly gotten settled and lit our 
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pipes to wait—when Quack! quack! 
quack! right over our heads were a bunch 
of 5 red-heads making for the water. 
“ Better let ’em light,” said George; “ if 
they are not disturbed they will attract 
more and we will be able to get some fine 
sport.” We watched them circle and to 
our dismay rise and fly to one of the 
lower ponds. “I'll bet I don’t pass up 
any more shots waiting for something 
better,” said George, “even if it isn’t 
anything bigger than a teal.” 

After a wait of about an hour I saw 
2 teal making straight for us about 20 
ft. from the ground. “ Wait until they 
pass,” I whispered; “ you take the one 
to the right—I’ll take the left.” Both 
guns spoke about together. George’s 


bird dropped at the crack of the gun, 
but mine was not so accommodating. He 
was flying as if unhurt and George was 
about to tell me how poor a shot I was, 
when he began to come down—striking 
in the high grass about 150 yds. away. 
I marked the spot by a tree and started 


to get my bird. I had hardly gotten 
away when Bang! bang! and I looked 
up just in time to see a big red-head dou- 
ble his wings and drop almost at my 
feet. “ That’s right; [ll kill them and 
you carry ’em in,” said George, as I 
stopped to pick him up and hurry on 
for my teal which I had no trouble in 
locating. : 

When I returned we decided to try 
for the red-heads we had seen drop into 
the lower pond. We had no trouble in 
locating the place we thought they lit 
but could not see anything of them and 
had about decided they had gotten away 
while we were after the two teal, when 
all at once we heard the whirr of wings 
behind us and saw them rise from the 
farther side of the pond and drop into 
the water we had just left. We retraced 
our steps and made a sneak for them, 
but they were too wise for us and rose 
before we got within 100 yds. We both 
gave them one barrel without any re- 
sults.. “Too far,” says George, “or too 
much confidence. We haven’t missed 
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anything today and we thought all we 
had to do was to shoot in their direction 
and they would come down to accom- 
modate us. Down! down! there they 
come back.” ‘They passed to the right— 
a good long shot—but 4 barrels brought 
down 3 of them. 

George now counted up our spoils and 
said: “ We have 7 at the house and 6 
in our pockets. We'll have to get an- 
other one or throw one of these away, 
as I won’t start with 13 ducks.” He 
had no more than said so when a lone 
teal dropped into the pond right in front 
of us. “ Well, George, we will flip to 
see who slioots him. What will you 
take—heads or tails?” “Tails.” 
“Well, you win; take a poke at him.” 
“Well, you make him fly, as we don’t 
want to take advantage of a duck that 
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OM COQUER’S melons were fa- 
mous among all the dwellers of the 
little village of Wewoka, whether 
red, white or black, and there were a 
number of each kind inhabiting the 
group of shanties and log cabins that 
went to make up the place. Tom, as he 
was familiarly called by all who knew 
him, was a Seminole Indian who lived 
with his family upon a narrow neck of 
land in a bend of Wewoka Creek near 
the village mentioned. His diminutive 
farm was shut off from the outside world 
by a nearly tight worm-fence built of 
large pecan poles, notched so as to dove- 
tail at the ends and laid about 8 feet high. 
Considering this not protection enough, 
he kept a pack of hounds that were ever 
ready to pounce upon any one who 
should be so venturesome as to climb 
over the fence unaccompanied by the 
Owner or some member of the family. 
Tom was very greatly opposed to the 
encroachment of the white men and only 
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hasn’t any more sense than to stop in 
front of this artillery.” Quack! quack! 
our duck was evidently trying to call his 
friends. Quack! quack!—an answer 
from above—and I saw a bunch of teal 
circle and start for the water. What a 
grateful feeling we had for that duck 
which acted as a decoy! We decided to 
try for them just before they lit and try 
to get in two more shots before they 
could gather and get out of reach. At 
the word Ready! from George, we gave 
them 4 barrels just as they hit the water. 
Quickly we broke the guns, and as the 
ejectors did their work we slipped in a 
couple of shells and got 3 more before 
they were out of reach. We had 7 down 
and 2 cripples which were easy to get— 
making 22 ducks for our day’s work. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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through relatives would he transact any 
business with them. He was known as 
a bad man when aroused to anger and, 
as may be imagined, the white inhabi- 
tants of Wewoka were quite content to 
leave Tom Coquer alone and to keep at 
a respectful distance from his premises. 
Tom’s squaws—he had three—were the 
most successful truck farmers in the 
Nation; but, of all the products of the 
soil, melons were their specialty. 

One morning in early October it was 
reported in the village that Tom had 
gone to Tecumseh—the first time he had 
been known to leave the vicinity of We- 
woka for five years. There was quite a 
talk about Tom’s visit to the Oklahoma 
town among the loafers, white and black, 
that had congregated along the shady 
stoop in front of the village store, when 
Sut Lowrie, aged 16, and Martin West- 
fal, a year younger, sons respectively of 
Lowrie and Westfal—partners and ex- 
tensive range renters—happened along, 
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bound on a duck hunting expedition on 
Little River. “I say, Mart,” said Sut, 
who was an inveterate lover of melons 
and mischief, after they were well out 
of hearing, “now’s our time. Let’s go 
after those big melons of Tom’s.” “ But 
the dogs,” put in Mart; “I tell you, Sut, 
they’re more to be feared than Tom.” 
“T’ll get over the fence this evening and 
try for some, if you'll stand outside with 
a gun,” said Sut daringly. “I’m agreed; 
but you’ll never get any melons,” replied 
Mart; “ so don’t count on that.” Never- 
theless, after they had come back from 
their huntine trip, Sut was determined 
to try, and about 9 o'clock that evening 
he and Mart, the latter carrying a Win- 
chester carbine, set out for the Neck, as 
Tom’s farm was called—prepared to 
make a raid upon the melon patch. Luck- 
ily this was the part of Tom’s premises 
farthest from his cabin, and therefore 
the farthest removed from danger of dis- 
covery by the dogs. When the boys 


arrived at the fence, having used great 


caution in approaching it, they stole 
along for some distance, when Sut (who 
with his melon sack was in the lead) 
made a fortunate discovery. He found 
a hole under one of the bottom rails big 
enough to crawl through. It had prob- 
ably been made by some wild animal. 
“ The biggest kind of luck,” he whispered 
to Mart; “now we can both crawl 
through into the patch without making 
any disturbance. Climbing over the 
fence would make some noise and Tom’s 
dogs would be upon us in a twinkling.” 
So Mart left his Winchester outside and 
both crawled through into the cornfield 
in which the patch was located. It was 
quite dark and as they had never dared 
to get near enough to the fence in day- 
light to locate the melons, they were 
compelled to creep forward, searching 
for vines as they moved. It was some 
time before they struck any and Mart, 
whose courage and perseverance were 
not up to the level of Sut’s, was about 
to give up in despair and turn back, when 
he came plump upon a huge melon 
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lying across the corn-row directly in 
front of him. He called to Sut in a 
loud whisper—Sut was crawling in the 
row next to him—and a few seconds 
later the two were seated cross-legged 
on each side the big melon with jack- 
knives opened ready for use. Sut was 
the first to attack it. He cut out a huge 
slice and buried his teeth and nose in the 
saccharine pulp. It was delicious and 
in less than five minutes the young gour- 
mands had devoured all the eatable por- 
tion of that melon. Sut then announced 
himself “full” and proposed that they 
look around, fill their sack and “ get out 
o’ this.” “ Hark!” whispered Mart ex- 
citedly. “ What’s that?” Sut listened 
and caught distinctly the sound of pat- 
tering feet. “It’s the dogs,” he said. 
“We must get. They’re taking a run 
around the field and they’ll strike our 
trail sure.” Just then one of the hounds, 
for it was they, gave an eager, whining 
yelp, then another and another, and then 
a number of them joined in a. prolonged 
howl. “ They’ve found our tracks,” said 
Sut, “and they’re between us and the 
fence. We've got to go for the river 
and swim for it. Come!” Mart needed 
no second invitation and both jumped to 
their feet and were off at their best 
speed. Fortunately they knew the direc- 
tion of the stream and were but a few 
rods distance from the bank, and after 
a short spurt through the stalks they 
reached the edge and drew up, puffing, 
to listen. The dogs were coming and 
close at hand, too, rattling through the 
dry stalks with little yips of eagerness. 
“ Into the creek and swim for your life!” 
gasped Sut, and in they plunged with a 
heavy plash that brought a chorus of 
excited yells from the hounds, now fear- 
fully close bv. Sut had thought that if 
they could swim out a few yards from 
the bank—the stream there was wide and 
deep—before the pack reached it, that 
the dogs would not follow. But he was 
soon made aware of his mistake, for the 
whole pack dashed in with fierce yelps 
and kept hard after them. “ You'll have 
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to pull in, Mart,” spluttered Sut, who 
was ahead. “ They’ll drown us if they 
catch us here.” Mart was terribly fright- 
ened, and, though a good swimmer, he 
now made such frantic and ill-directed 
efforts that he fell farther behind instead 
of increasing his speed. Sut reached the 
opposite bank in good time and shinned 
up a small hackberry that fortunately 
stood near at hand; he then called to 
Mart, but Mart was too much exhausted 
to answer. The creek was at that point 
nearly 100 yards wide, the current ex- 
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gleam of hope that he was heading 
straight for one of those tangled masses 
of vines depending from the trees with 
which the river bank abounded. There 
was a chance for escape if he could only 
make them in time to scramble up out 
of reach of his pursuers. He got to 
them, but as he seized a pendant loop and 
drew himself partly out of the water one 
of the foremost dogs came up and 
grabbed the skirt of his ducking jacket. 
Mart let go with one hand and struck the 
animal several times in the face with his 








“The whole pack dashed in with fierce yelps and kept hard after them.”’ 





tremely sluggish and filled with drifting 
red sand, so that fast swimming was at 
any time difficult, and now with his 
clothes and boots on Mart was having all 
he could do to keep his head above water. 
He could hear several of the hounds 
close behind, breathing hard in their ef- 
forts to overhaul him, and every instant 
expected one of the fierce brutes to 
seize him by the clothing. But he was 
nearing the shore. He was lower down 
than Sut had landed and saw with a 


fist, but the dog held blindly on, shut- 
ting his eyes, pawing the water and jerk- 
ing at the jacket. Fortunately the rest 
of the pack swam ashore just above, 
gathered around the trunk of Sut’s tree, 
and set up the prolonged howl of their 
kind when the game they have been 
chasing is treed. ‘“ What are you doing, 
Mart?” yelled Sut, making himself heard 
above the din; “I’m safe _ treed.” 
“ There’s a dog got hold of me,” moaned 
Mart, “and I’m hanging to the vines 
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and trying to pound him off.” “ Pull 
your knife, pull your knife,” called Sut, 
“and go for the brute.” Mart was quick 
to take the hint. He jerked out his 
knife, which was a large bone-handled 
one, and, without waiting to open the 
blade, dealt the hound several hard blows 
on the head with the pointed end of the 
handle. This treatment was more than 
the hound had bargained for, and he let 
go, gave a dismal howl of pain and swam 
hurriedly away. Mart then made good 
use of his hands and feet and after a 
tough scramble succeeded in getting a 
seat on one of the branches from which 
the vines were hanging. “ Well, I’m safe 
now,” he called; “ but what are we going 
to do next?” Sut answered that they 
would have to stay where they were un- 
til the hounds got tired and would go 
away of their own accord. And stay 
they did, and as hour after hour wore 
on the dogs showed not the least inten- 
tion of quitting the siege. The night air 
was chilly, as it invariably is down 
there at this season of the year, and, sit- 
ting in wet clothes, the melon hunters 
found their positions most uncomfort- 
able indeed. They scolded the hounds in 
low but angry tones and Sut broke off 
branches and threw at them, but all to 
no purpose; the persistent dogs only 
shifted their positions or whined and 
howled as the mood took them and re- 
mained to watch. They had treed game 
and were not the pack to leave it. Day- 
light came at last and found Sut and 
Mart still upon their perches—shivering, 
stiff limbed and miserable. The dogs 
bestirred themselves below and sent up 
fresh howls for help. A little after sun- 
rise, probably in answer to the baying of 
the pack, one of Tom’s squaws appeared 
on the opposite bank of the river. She 
stood still for a moment, shading her 
eyes with one hand as she peered across. 
Then Sut hallooed to her. “ Hoo- 
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a-a-ay!” he brawled; “ come over here 
and take home your dogs.” There was 
an old skiff moored just below her, and, 
comprehending the situation, the squaw 
went down, got into it and paddled 
across. She climbed up on the bank and 
ferreting out each branch-hidden victim 
with her little black eyes she placed her 
hands upon her hips and gave vent to a 
loud cackling laugh. “I say, old woman, 
what are you going to do with us?” in- 
quired Sut. “Come down,” she said in 
good though harsh-sounding English. 
She then spoke in her own tongue a few 
words of command to the hounds and all 
of them slunk back quiet and subdued; 
they were evidently trained to obey. Sut 
and Mart managed to let themselves 
down from their perches and stood be- 
fore the squaw, blue with cold, cramped 
and stiff and wretched enotfgh to have 
excited her compassion had she been pos- 
sessed of any capacity for such feeling. 
“You go in boat,” she said roughly, 
pointing to the skiff. They went down 
and got in without a word. Then the 
squaw called to the dogs, got into the 
boat and paddled her prisoners (for such 
they felt themselves to be) slowly across. 
The dogs swam on either hand close 
alongside. She landed the boat above 
the fence and as the boys got out, the 
pack, one by one, came ashore and gath- 
ered around them—there were seven 
hounds in all—with subdued sniffs, sug- 
gestive of wonder as to whether the lads 
would make a suitable breakfast if they 
were allowed to eat them. When Mrs. 
Tom had tied the boat, she mounted the 
bank and motioned Sut and Mart to fol- 
low. “ You come longa me,” she com- 
manded. “ You tly lun away, dog kill 
you.” As the dogs fell in immediately 
behind them, it is needless to say that the 
luckless fellows did not try to “lun 
away.” She was leading them home to 
the village and they followed meekly, 
glad that she had found it in her savage 
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heart to let them off thus easily. But 
when they reached the street and were 
marched straight along down in front 
of the village store, with all its loafers 
gathered in the shade—for it was 9 
o'clock in the morning and growing 
warm—they felt that they had almost 
rather have taken the risk of defying 
both squaw and dogs than face the bois- 
terous ridicule that would be heaped 
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pack of hounds had been. The squaw, 
with her high, cackling laugh, joined in 
the general hilarity for a moment. Then 
she turned, and, calling the hounds after 
her, left the crestfallen Mart and Sut to 
slink home, followed by the jeers and 
yells of the merciless riff-raff of the 
street. The gun was returned to Mart 
some davs after by Tom’s brother—the 
Indian’s powers of observation being so 











“You come longa me!’’ the old squaw commanded. 





upon them. They did present a ludicrous 
sight without doubt—bedraggled and 
weary as they were—marching along, 
prisoners of war, with a greasy, fat old 
Squaw in the van and a pack of sneaking, 
suspicious hounds as rear guard. The 
crowd in front of the store was not slow 
to realize the situation and set up a howl 
of derisive laughter that was far more 
distressing than the baying of a pursuing 


acute that it was returned directly to 
Mart without any inquiry as to whom 
it belonged. So long as they remained 
in Wewoka, Sut and Mart were a butt 
of ridicule on account of their unfortu- 
nate melon expedition, and they were 
nicknamed bv the idle loafers “Tom Co- 


quer’s squaw men.” No white person 
ever trespassed upon Tom’s premises 
again. 





LADYSMITH—FIVE YEARS AFTER. 
FROM THE DIARY OF A NEW YEAR'S HOLIDAY IN NATAL. 
By NAN MOULTON. 


ADYSMITH is a world real- 

ized, but only a sleepy old 

Ladysmith, nodding over her 

memories of siege and death. I 

tried today to buy Steevens’ and 

Nevinson’s books to read things 

\ and places into their vivid pages; 

¥Y but languid, drowsy Ladysmith had 

no copies in her book-shops. We 

sit, Elizabeth and I, on the stoop 

Royal Hotel, drinking long iced 

drinks at ninepence each and dabbing water 

at us, but the heat is silent and insistent. 

Behind us the Southern Cross points down- 

wards toward Bulwano, Convent Hill is 

nearly opposite, Wagon Hill in the vague 

dark of the west. From the Royal we see 

always the ruined tower of the Town Hall, 

the best target in Ladysmith, from which 

the Boer Long Tom had once a generous 

meal. In front of it, on either side, are two 

of the guns used by the Naval Brigade— 

Silent Susan and Puffing Billy. At the 

board of the Royal we eat from dishes 

stamped with the head of Sir George White, 

whose memory dominates Ladysmith. The holes torn in wall and floor by 

Boer shells are covered with glass and framed and so kept. The housekeeper 

is delightfully Irish. She has been talking to us in the faint light of the stoop, 

disgustedly of African Colonials, criticisingly of the Home Government of course, 
and reminiscently of Ireland. 

Coming down through all the battle-fields today, I was chiefly struck by 
the little little mark a three-years’ war had made on this wide, heartless coun- 
try, blinking back at an assured sun—just a monument on a distant sky-line, 
graves here and there by the railway, mounds and crosses on a plain, a ceme- 
tery of boys near a wayside station—just these and sleep and forgetfulness for 
all the blood and horror and pain. 

* * x * . x 


We went this morning across to the Town Hall to see the Illing collec- 
tion of shells. Mr. Lines, the Town Clerk, initiated us into the mysteries of 
lyddite, shrapnel, pom-poms, time-fuses, grenades, and range-finders. Mr. Lines 
was Town Clerk before the War and was one of Ladysmith’s lovers who re- 
ceived for his service and devotion her usual measure of calamity and fever, but 
who toiled for her entertaining during her mood of ennui from siege at 
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Bombshell, a small typed weekly, and to 
whom still 


**She, because of all she cost, 
Stands, a very woman, most 
Perfect and adored !’’ 


He devoted the rest of the day to court- 
esy towards us—her guests. First he 
took us to the chemist’s shop across the 
way. We saw where the shell had come 
through the wall above and gone under 
the bed. The hole made in the door by 
its exit is still there, as are also the 
broken iron, the torn curtains, the win- 
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‘*We cheered you forth, 
Brilliant and kind and brave. 
Under your country’s conquering flag you fell. 
It floats, true heart, over no dearer grave, 
Brilliant and brave and kind— 
Hail and Farewell!’’ 


Farther on Lord Ava lies under a 
marble slab. I should like Nevinson’s 
story of Lord Ava for his epitaph. 
“You'd never take him for a lord,” said 
an Irish sergeant; ‘(he seems quite a 
nice gentleman.” Over in the corner is 
the monument of the Imperial Light 
Horse with its command: 











THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH.— Meeting of Generals White and Buller. 





dow through which the dazed chemist 
jumped and the chemist himself, dazed 
no longer but soberly weighing out drugs. 
Every one in Ladysmith, like Werther’s 
Charlotte, has gone back to cutting bread 
and butter. 

We ricksha’d out to the Ladysmith 
cemetery and saw the sad graves. _Bril- 
liant George Warrington Steevens is there 
under the burning sun. A scarlet gera- 
nium covers all his grave and behind it 


one reads the verse of his friend W. E. 
Henley: 


‘*Tell England, you who pass this monument, 

We, who died serving her, rest here content.”’ 

Crossing the dry bed of the Klip River, 
one is again reminded of one of Nevin- 
son’s irresistible siege stories. Some 
Devons were washing their linen (save 
the mark!) in the little Klip River during 
a Sunday respite from Boer shells. ‘Why 
don’t they go on bombardin’ of us to- 
day?” said‘one. ‘“’Cos it’s Sunday an’ 
they're singin’ ’ymns,” said another. 
“Well,” said the first, ‘‘if.they do start 
bombardin’ of us, there ain’t only one 
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’ymn I'll sing, an’ that’s Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me, Let me ’ide myself in Thee!”’ 
It was spoken in the broadest Devon 
without a smile.. The British soldier is 
a class apart. 

After lunch Mr. Lines took us up on 
Convent Hill, whence, with eyes sun- 
puckered in the brutal clearness of a 
South African mid-day, we looked around 
the pitiless ring of hills that had barked 
death so often in that long long New 
Year of waiting. To the right, as we 
stood with our backs to the Convent, 
was the low stony crest of Observation 
Hill, once ours; to the left, in the dis- 
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of the kopjes that taught us the game— 
Pepworth, Tinta Inyoni, and, catching 
the sun on a far-off horizon, Spion Kop 
stood in silent memory of slaughter and 
courage. 

From Convent Hill we wandered down 
past the river, on the other side of which 
were once encamped the I. L. H.* of 
dashing deeds and under the banks of 
which Ladysmith’s citizens hid their 
siege-dimished heads in dugouts, and 
where one of the siege block-houses is 
being preserved for always, midst sur- 
rounding hedges of prickly pear. Near- 


by is one of the many houses occupied 








GRAVE OF GEORGE WARRINGTON STEEVENS 


IN LADYSMITH CEMETERY. 


SHELL BUILT INTO WALL OF 
TOWN HALL. LADYSMITH. 





tance, the tall table-top of Surprise Hill, 
once the enemy’s. ‘Do you remember 
Mr. Steevens’ story of Surprise Hill?” 
said Mr. Lines. ‘He was going out 
with one of the Naval Officers on some 
visit of inspection. ‘That gunner,’ said 
the Captain, waving his stick at Surprise 
Hill, ‘is a German. Nobody but a Ger- 
man atheist would have fired on us at 
breakfast, lunch and dinner the same 
Sunday.’”’ Facing us across Ladysmith 
was stone-pocked Bulwano, from the top 
of which Long Tom kept up his drib- 
bling bombardment. And dropped be- 
tween and beyond the rest were more 


by Sir George White. Poor Sir George 
was always being forced to move on, for 
Headquarters was invariably known to 
the gunners on Bulwano and invariably 
given extra attention. 

Coming to the Church, we find one 
of the shells that chipped it in siege days, 
now built solidly into its wall. The same 
Archdeacon still officiates, who, the next 
day after the chipping, bravely preached 
a sermon, pointing out that the English 
were the Heaven-appointed instrument 
to scourge the Boers, which sermon the 
congregation, under the then existing 
~ * Imperial Light Horse. 
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conditions, may have thought sound but 
must have judged premature. It was 
the same Archdeacon who, after an hour 
of bombardment, ran out into the street 
to pick up a newly-fallen shell. What 
he said when the shell badly burned him, 
isnot on record. The whole interior of 
the Church, like everything else in Lady- 
smith, is memorial; the beautiful win- 
dows, the reading desk, altar rails, seats 
even, are all dedicated by broken hearts 
from Home. It is one of the loveliest 
churches I have ever seen, but the very 
saddest too. ‘Dulce et decorum est pro 
Patria mori”’ is illumined above the coats- 
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smith. She was very charming, very 
sweet and friendly, gave us delicious tea, 
and filled our arms with flowers. But 
the man’s eyes were adream over the 
past and its memories, and the woman's 
bored with the sleepy inaction of the 
present, and restless, looking towards the 
social joys of Durban in the future. 


* * * * * 


We were drenched driving back with 
our reminiscent Cape-boy from Czsar’s 
Camp and Wagon Hill, but. we wel- 
comed the drenching—all of us, that is, 
but the Army Nurse, whose boxes had 
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of-arms of Dragoons, Lancers, Gloces: 
ters, Inniskillens, Border Mounted Rifles, 
Royal Artillery—all that go to make up 
the three thousand two hundred names 


on the marble tablets. ‘Dulce et de- 
corum est pro Patria mori’’—the brave 
brightness of it overmastering the sadness. 

Behind the quaint home-like little 
Crown Hotel we peeped down into the 
huge dugout where MacDonald, the 
Australian war correspondent, did the 
greater part of his writing. When Mr. 
Lines finally took us in to have tea with 
his wife, we found that she didn’t in the 
least share his enthusiasm. over Lady- 


gone on to Pretoria and whose shiny grey 
frock went all spotted and distressed her. 

“I’m tired of graves,” I said, “and 
there are lumps in my throat all the time. 
Let’s go back to Mooi River.”’ ‘Let’s,” 
agreed Elizabeth; ‘‘it’s too hot for Spion 
Kop. And I’m a wreck.’”’ And so we 
went off relievedly through Natal’s hills, 
all clouded with blue lilies, past mimosa 
trees whose sun-kissed yellow balls gave 
forth a drowsy sweetness, while Elizabeth 
quoted at vanishing Ladysmith: “Her 
skirts hemmed with sand-bags, her bow- 
els bored with tunnels—the Boers have 
left their mark for years upon her.” 





THE SUNKEN FOREST OF CATALINA ISLAND. 


By F. L. HARDING. 


Those green-brown mazes, dimly seen, 
Cool, calm and peacefully serene, 
Where ne’er the sullen surf has surged, 
Seem like a magic wood submerged. 
O’er coiling trunks and leaves of bronze 
The sea entombéd forest dons 

A motley of Autumnal tone. 

Nor is the glistening kelp alone 

In showing colorful display ; 

In ruddy-gold apparel gay, 

The Garibaldi fish in droves 

Flicker among entwining groves. 
Flashes of light athwart the green— 
The elfin spirits of the scene. 


The shy anemoné will dwell 

Beside the Haliotis shell— 

A mauve rosette of fairy hue, 
Shading from violet to blue. 

There Haliotis still will hide 

The beauty of its under side— 

A harlequin of brightest dyes 
Wearing a hideous disguise. 

There purple jelly fish will sail 

With vivid streamers all a-trail. 

Huge rocks that doom a passing ship 
Are homes where tawny star-fish grip 
Their gritty sides and seem to be 

A constellation in the sea. 


IN THE WHITEFISH LAKE COUNTRY. 


By HESTER HOPE. 


See Frontispiece—page 102. 


HE northern part of New Ontario, 
Canada, presents an almost un- 
known and unexplored country to 

the enthusiastic sportsman. All through 
the land are rapid streams—favorite 
homes of the finny tribe—and great 
stretches of lakes and bays, where the 
wild-fowl gather in almost countless 
numbers. 

About 30 miles back of Lake Superior, 
in that vast region of West Algoma, lies 
Whitefish Lake. Its blue waters sparkle 
in the centre of a fertile country and 
upon its banks is a luxuriance of natural 
vegetation. It is here the trapper 
abounds; for there is a plenitude of fur- 
bearing animals found among the heavy 
timber and game of all kinds is easily 
obtained. Much has of late been writ- 
ten about the mineral wealth of the 
Whitefish Lake Country. It has been 
said that it will some day rival the now 
famous Cobalt District, but very little 
has been said about its game. Moose, 
black bear, foxes and the smaller animals 
abound. 

The sportsman who delights to blaze 


a new path to untried hunting grounds 
will have'the fullness of his joy when he 
reaches this spot, which until the past 
two seasons has been hidden from the 
knowledge of the sporting world. White- 
fish Lake holds out a promise of very 
shortly becoming a popular camping 
ground for the hunter. It was in this 
lake that Mayor Snyder of Dayton lost 
his life this past autumn, while duck 
shooting. The lake abounds in pike, 
pickerel and bass in almost fabulous 
numbers, and during the shooting season 
it offers ducks, geese, grouse and snipe. 
It is near this lake that the famous silver 
mines of Silver Mountain were discov- 
ered—mines of marvelous richness and 
which are astonishing their owners with 
their yield of almost pure silver. 

The moose here photographed is a calf 
six months old and is perfectly tame. It 
is the especial pet of H. Millar of Silver 
Mountain. This moose has two years to 
wait before it attains to the full dignity 
of its pride and wears its massive glory 
of antlers which proclaim it the monarch 
of the forest. 
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IN THE WHITEFISH LAKE COUNTRY.——Silver Mountain’s Pet Moose. 


Photo by STORY, Port Arthur, Ontario. 
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A MARYLAND SQUIRREL HUNT. 


By ROBERT E. STIDMAN. 


T was the night of the 31st of August, 
and E. and I were busily engaged 
in cleaning our guns, and otherwise 

getting in readiness for the morrow, 

which was the opening day of squirrel 

shooting. I was off for three days and 

intended to use them to the full. Every- 

thing fixed to our satisfaction; I wound 

the alarm clock, showed E. where he 
was to sleep—for he was going to stay 
at my house all night, so as to get an 
early start in the morning—and then 
turned in, to dream of countless game 
brought to bag with my trusty gun. It 
seemed as if I had hardly gotten to sleep 
before BRR! RR! Bing!-bing!-bing! 
went the old clock, and, making a wild 
grab for it, I tucked it under the pillow, 
so as not to waken the youngsters. 
When the last gurgle had died out I 
slipped out of bed and hastily getting 
into my duds went down to call E We 
were soon ready for the start, and with 
guns on our shoulders we struck out on 
our two-mile jaunt to the hickory grove 
in Levering’s Woods. 

We had a very dark road to travel, 
with the river on one side and the woods 
on the other; so, as I always get into 
the woods before daybreak when hunt- 
ing squirrels, my little pocket flash-light 


came in very handy indeed—especially 
when we arrived at the old path which 
leads up to the grove, for the summer 
storms had blown a good many trees 
across it. Say, isn’t it pleasant to run 
into the numerous spider webs you find 
in the woods? As a rule they are just 
about high enough to get you in the 
face, and we thought ourselves lucky to 
get off with a mouthful about every 50 
feet. Well, we reached our hunting 
grounds all right and after a little chat 
separated to go to the spot each had 
chosen. E. went down an old road 
which ran through the woods, while I 
selected a spot down by the branch. I 
sat down where I had a good view of a 
large hickory standing just in the hollow 
and was also within gunshot of the old 
snake fence, with hickories on each side 
of me. I had raised my gun a half- 
dozen times to see if it was light enough 
to sight anything, when I heard the 
familiar sound of a squirrel jumping from 
one tree to another. ‘Hope he’s com- 
ing my way,” I said to myself, and I was 
not disappointed, for pretty soon I saw 
a branch sway in a black oak and the 
next instant with a graceful leap he was 
in a hickory by the fence. 
He did not lose any time but went 




















right to work and soon I could hear the 
Patter! patter! of the shells on the leaves 
as he started cutting a nut. I could 
catch an occasional glimpse of him as 
he jumped from one limb to another, but 
did not shoot, hoping that more would 
visit the same place. After waiting for 
some time and neither seeing nor hear- 
ing any more, I decided that it was time 
for me to get busy, so as Mr. Bushytail 
started out on a limb for another nut, I 
“poured the oil’? on him and he soon 
nestled in the pocket of my hunting 
coat. I had not long to wait before I 
saw another one coming toward me 
through the trees but he must have 
caught sight of me, for he started back 
as if he had an important engagement 
elsewhere. As I didn’t want to lose 
him, I went in pursuit as quietly as I 
could, gradually working him up toward 
an open field where he did not have any 
more trees to leap into but would have 
to keep on a straight line following the 
woods, and here I had the deadwood on 
him; so I quickly got into range and 
doubled him up as he was making his 
recovery after a leap from a hickory toa 
small black oak. As I was now near 
the old road before mentioned, I stole 
along it, keeping a sharp lookout in all 
the trees. Numerous reports in E.’s 
direction and elsewhere in the woods 
told me that he as well as other gunners 
were taking toll and that I was not the 
only dent in the pan. I was standing 
there looking in all directions, when I 
heard the sound of a squirrel scraping 
the hard nut after the shells have all 
been cut away. You no doubt are fa- 
miliar with that sound and you all know 
how hard it is to locate it, but after 
listening for a bit I decided that it was 
over to my left and began to cat-foot it 
toward the hickory where I thought it 
came from. It seemed to me that I was 
making a good deal of noise, but I guess 
I must have moved along pretty quietly, 
for I got to the tree all right and he was 
still at work. Well, I looked in vain for 
that squirrel for a while, but when he 
dropped the nut I knew I would get a 
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chance at him as he went for another. 
Suddenly I saw the end of a limb sway- 
ing and through an opening in the leaves 
saw him coming back toward the trunk. 
Getting a bead on him I crumpled him 
up and as I saw that I had him did not 
go and pick him up, for I had hopes that 
there were more. A sharp rustle of 
leaves to the right jerked my eyes in 
that direction and by jingo! here went 
another through the top of a beech. 
Prevailing on him to stay with me, I 
sauntered forward to pick them up, and 
there sat E. with a grin on his face. I 
hadn’t seen him, as my eyes were in 
the tree-tops until I had downed my 
squirrels and he said he had not heard 
me come over and didn’t know I was 


there until after my first shot. ‘How 
many?” asked E. I told him I had 4 
and he said he had 4 also. We hunted 


around for a while and then went back 
to where I had been at first. 

Sitting down by the fence, we scanned 
all the trees around, when happening to 
glance in the tall hickory by the branch 
I saw one swaying in the wind on the 
end of a limb. It was a long shot and I 
missed and before either E. or I could 
get another shot he ran for the trunk 
and on the opposite side from us. I 
staid where I was, while E. went around 
to see if he could spot him. Pretty soon 
I heard him cut loose and then a thump 
as the squirrel hit the ground. We staid 
here for a while longer and spying one 
on the fence I added him to my list. 
After waiting a bit and seeing nothing 
more we pulled our freight for home— 
and grub, as it was now getting well on 
in the morning. On the way home E. 
said he didn’t think he would go out in 
the afternoon; so, after reaching home, 
feeding the inner man and getting my 5 
squirrels prepared for a good fry, I went 
out again. After hunting around for a 
while and getting nothing, I wandered 
down to where E. had gotten his last 
one in the morning. Before I was within 
range I saw that there was one in the 
tree, so ‘went aisy’’ and soon was wait- 
ing for Bushytail to give me an oppor- 








tunity to greet him, which opportunity 
soon came as he crossed from one side 
of the tree to the other and at the crack 
of the gun he came down in grand style. 
I only got the one that afternoon, al- 
though I hunted pretty good—thus mak- 
ing a score of 6 squirrels for the first day. 
The next day was a failure, rain pre- 
venting hunting in the morning, but I 
did get one in the afternoon out of the 
top of a white oak. My last day, how- 
ever, was a lucky one. I went down 
around the old road where E. had been 
on the first day, and day had hardly 
dawned before I saw one jump from a 
large black oak (which was probably a 
den tree) into a hickory. I shot at him, 
missed and he disappeared but soon ran 
out on another limb of the same black 
oak and started barking. I was more 
careful this time and at the report he 
tumbled to my way of thinking. ‘‘ Now, 
I'll just toddle over to where I shot the 
two, one right after the other, on the 
first day,” I said to myself. I got there 
all right and there was one cutting away, 
for I could hear the chippings dropping 
through the leaves. He was in the same 
tree where I had gotten the first of the 
other two and pretty soon he gave me 
the chance I was looking for, so I tum- 
bled him out. As this was the starting 
of my first performance, I let him stay 
where he was, thinking that maybe I was 
going to duplicate it and I did exactly 
that caper; for, hearing a noise in a sap- 
ling behind the hickory, I looked and 
there went one “hitting the pike’’ for 
home. It was too good to miss and I 
dropped him about 20 feet from the 
other. I gathered them in and after 
hunting around for a little while longer 
and missing two more, quit for the morn- 
ing. I was back in the woods again by 
2 o'clock and was on my way up to the 
grove, when I heard a squirrel barking 
in a walnut tree on the side of the path 
in front of me. I crept along and had 
hardly taken a dozen steps when I saw 
one jump from the ground to the trunk 
of a poplar. Taking hasty aim, I keeled 
him over and all the time my friend in 
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the walnut was raising the deuce in 
general. Well, I scouted around and 
before long saw him start out on a big 
limb and as the way was clear had the 
satisfaction of seeing him hit the ground 
after being introduced to a charge of No. 
4s. Tucking them in my coat, I kept 
on up the path and then down to my old 
standby, the tall hickory down by the 
branch. Sitting on the old fence, I 
presently caught sight of one almost 
directly over my head. When I had 
finished my little stunt, he lay about 5 
feet from me. Strolling from here up 
through the woods, I espied two playing 
around the base of a large white oak and 
cut slip, but missed clean and away they 
scampered. Knowing that there was a 
good hickory just in front of me, by the 
road, I sneaked along and was soon re- 
warded by hearing a grey-boy cutting 
away to beat the band. Just as I stopped 
walking he dropped the nut, and, peering 
through the leaves, I saw him going for 
another and let him have a broadside 
which made him bite the dust. This 
made my last for the day, but 7 was not 
so bad after all as a fitting wind-up to 
my little shoot. Fourteen in all for my 
full three days and I sure did have a 
good time while after them. As every 
one at my house is fond of fried squirrel, 
we had quite a feast, 


‘‘And the little ones picked the bones—Oh!” 


> 


DUCK SHOOTING IN WISCONSIN. 








Among the many beautiful lakes, 
which with their clear, sparkling waters 
contribute largely toward making Wis- 
consin the beautiful State which it is, 
there is one which still brings delight to 
the heart of many a duck hunter. This 
is Lake Puckaway (or Puckaway Ocean, 
as it is familiarly called), situated im 
Green Lake and Marquette Counties. 
The lake is shallow and filled with wild 
celery—making an ideal feeding spot for 
canvasbacks and red-heads—and the 
abundant wild-rice beds lying adjacent 
to the Grand and Fox Rivers, which 
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flow into Puckaway, afford excellent 
feeding grounds for mallards and blue- 
bills. Other varieties also abound, such 
as wood ducks, butter- balls, teal, marsh 
rail and mud- hens. 

With apologies to Tennyson, it can be 
truly said that 

“In the fall a hunter’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of—ducks”’; 

for, from the 


River on a board, suspended by chains 
to a wire cable 110 feet above the water 
—a dangerously foolish thing to do but 
we didn’t know it till we started and 
there was no turning back. Seemingly, 
Blondin, who walked a rope across Ni- 
agara in 1859, with a chump on his 
back, ran no greater risk. After we got 
across and had spent half an hour re- 
covering from 





time the first 
crisp, frosty 
nights come 
in October, 
when the 
trees standing 
on the sun- 
kissed hills 
seem to be 
striving to 
out- rival each 
other in their 
gorgeous col- 
oring, till the 
time when 
Winter lays 
his icy hand 
over all, hunt- 
ers are to be 
seen hieing 
themselves to 
this favored 
retreat, in the 
hope of se- 
curing some 
feathered 
trophies. 
Theaccom- 
panying pho- 
to shows the 
writer, with 
Bess, the 
Winchester and a few birds, returning 
after a morning’s sport on Puckaway. 
Dr. J. M. DonaAnOE. 





THE OLD RELIABLE TIN BUCKET. 


Last August two of us took an outing 
—going 55 miles west on the Snake 
Branch of the N. P. Ry., where we 
trossed Clark’s Fork of the Columbia 








A MORNING'S SPORT AT LAKE PUCKAWAY. 


the shock, we 
hired a be 
fore-the - War 
spring wagon 
and were 
driven 5 miles 
up-hill, over 
rocks, fallen 
trees, etc., to 
our friend’s— 
W. Beach’s 
place—where 
he has been 
for the past 17 
years holding 
down some 
mining claims 
in which there 
is enough 
gold to buy 
Alaska again 
at Secretary 
Seward’s 
price. Mr. 
Beach has a 
comfortable 
4-room log 
cabin, plenty 
to eat and 
more cold, 
clear, pure 
mountain 
water than you can shake a stick at. 
We spent considerable time in pounding, 
pulverizing and panning quartz, from 
which we got several dollars in gold. 
We also caught all the trout and killed 
all the grouse and pheasants we wanted. 
The locality is celebrated for huckle- 
berries and Mr. B. had already gathered 
65 quarts. There was an abundance of 
reading matter, and to say we had a de- 
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lightful time is surely putting it mildly. 
A few days before we arrived, Mr. 
Beach had a blood-curdling, hair-raising 
experience, which he is still talking 
about. While out picking huckleberries 
on the side of a mountain, which was 
brushy in places with a few trees and 
lots of slide rock, he heard a peculiar 
grunting, snorting noise, and, upon 
straightening up, he saw an old she-bear 
standing on her haunches about 40 feet 
away and eyeing him closely. Her two 
cubs had climbed a small tree when she 
gave the alarm. Mr. B. grasped his 
large hunting knife, which he carried on 
a belt, and quickly made up his mind to 
use it for all it was worth, should she 
attack him. She looked at him and he 
looked at her. Both were greatly sur- 
prised and scared. Neither one said a 
word, but both evidently did as much as 
to say: Who in the devil are you? 
The strain became painfully monoto- 
nous; there was danger ahead and Beach 
began to wonder where he was at. The 
nearest tree was 60 feet behind him. He 
was afraid to run and finally decided to 
back to it—keeping his eye on Mrs. 
Bear. About the 3d backward step he 
took his foot slipped and down he fell. 
The fall caused the tin bucket to rattle 
and when he quickly regained his feet 
he noticed that she was not so aggress- 
ive. When one is in great danger, there 
is a partially unconscious action of the 
brain which invariably “digs up” the 
best means of escape. At this place and 
at this time in a twinkling Beach thought 
of what he had heard, years ago, to the 
effect that animals which have a bell on 
are never disturbed by wild animals. 
Acting at once upon the suggestion, he 
threw out what berries were in the 
bucket, and, holding it by the bale in his 
left hand and with the large knife in his 
right, he began to strike the inside of the 
bucket rapidly—making a clattering 
noise that would surprise any one who 
has never tried it. ‘How she did run! 
Why, boys! she just flew!’ said Beach, 
“and I never was so glad in all my life!” 
W. B. Parsons, M. D. 
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NOTES FROM CENTRAL AMERICA, 





Have you ever eaten turtle eggs, taken 
fresh, the morning after their deposit, 
from the sands of a tropical beach with 
grains of sand sticking to them? Round, 
white, soft balls. Wash off the sand; 
break one into a wine-glass; add a few 
drops of pepper or Tobasco sauce, a few 
grains of salt and squeeze over all a little 
lime-juice; swallow it and repeat. If 
you break the yolk between the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth and let it 
linger for an instant, it is still more de- 
licious—a cocktail for the gods! Taken 
in a glass of sherry, it is simply an ex- 
cellent pick-me-up. 

In trips between these parts and Pana- 
ma, I have seen the sea literally covered 
with turtles—seeing from the steamer’s 
deck thousands per hour floating on the 
surface of the ocean, unalarmed by the 
passing of the steamer amongst them. 
It struck me that a steamer rigged for 
harpooning and canning turtle and turtle 
soup would be a good venture. 

In the Gulf of Fonseca, among other 
varieties, there are great numbers of the 
species that yield the beautiful carey or 
tortoise shell. In the districts of La 
Union and Amapala and in other adja- 
cent towns the working of these shells 
into combs, etc., is an important indus- 
try. Some of the work, inlaid with gold 
filigree, is very beautiful. In order not 
to exterminate the source of the supply 
of shells by killing the tortoise, it is 
taken from the live animal and the man- 
ner of doing itis very cruel. They are 
captured with a single-pronged harpoon, 
so driven as not to touch a vital part. 
On the upper or back shell (which is the 
ornamental and desirable one of the 
captured tortoise) is placed a fire, which 
is kept up moderately and in such a 
manner as not to injure the shell, until 
the shell begins to loosen from the flesh; 
then with the help of a knife it is taken 
off—care being taken not to injure the 
interlining tissue which must remain in- 
tact on the flesh. The raw back is then 
covered with salt, the harpoon holes are 
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filled with ashes, and the suffering crea- 
ture returned to the water. Some die 
under the operation and others after 
being returned to the sea, but many live. 
Specimens have been captured with as 
many as four harpoon wounds—showing 
that they have given up that number of 
shells. 

In these parts an ox is often used asa 
decoy or ambush in hunting deer, ducks, 
etc. He is so trained that by a line 
from each horn he may be guided as the 
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A MONTANA FIELD DAY. 





It was a cloudy morning in the month 
of November. We arose at 4 o'clock in 
the morning bright and early, ordered 
our horse and buggy, rushed our break- 
fast and got started about 5. It was 
dark and the roads rough. I wore my 
fur overcoat, while Dick had his blanket 
on. We had to drive about 18 miles 
and arrived about daylight at the lakes 
near the East Gallatin River. The ducks 











A DAY’S SPORT IN THE GALLATIN VALLEY.—Showing O. E. Myers and “ Dick,” 





hunter desires; that is, in such a manner 
as to cover the approach of the latter to 
the game by the animal’s being con- 
stantly interposed. A well-trained and 
experienced ox enters the game with the 
spirit and intelligence of a sportsman. 
This practice has undoubtedly come 
down from the time of bows and arrows 
and is still practiced in Central America. 
These are only a few of the odd things 
to be seen in Central America—of which 
more in my next. J. E. Foster. 


were flying in all directions and I could 
hardly keep Dick still. We finally 
camped and started out with Dick trail- 
ing near my heels. My loads were ex- 
tra heavy No. 4 chilled shot in a Win- 
chester pump gun, and how we did 
slaughter them! They were all mallards 
—large greenheads—and fatter ducks 
you never saw in your life. We would 


kill them and pile them up. My coat 
would not hold them and the way Dick 
would retrieve was a caution. Dick can- 
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not be equalled as a duck dog and is loved 
by every sportsman who has ever had 
the honor of shooting over his back. 
We stopped hunting about 11 o’clock, 
gathered up our ducks and went for 
chickens. Dick finally got a scent of a 
bunch in the edge of a wheat field. 
Working carefully he came to a point. 
They began to get up, and after it was 
all over and we had followed them a 
half-mile we had 9 to add to our bag of 
ducks. We were now about 3 miles 
from camp. We started back and had 
to cross a rancher’s field who was a 
cranky old soul and would not allow any 
trespassing. But Dick and I took our 
chances. We had gotten about half way 
across the field when we looked around 
and saw Mr. Rancher coming at break- 
neck speed on horseback and yelling at 
the top of his voice for us to get out. 
He ordered us to go back the way we 
had come and would not let us go on 
any further. Well, we went back pretty 
mad, you bet, and finally got on the road 
and followed it to camp. I was about 
‘all in.” After we had our lunch and 
got good and rested, I thought I would 
try the fish. The little stream here is 
called Rease Creek. It is nice and clear 
and full of fish. I started in and fished 
not over a mile. Returning to camp, I 
had 25 lbs. of nice trout, some of them 
weighing as high as 2 lbs. We then 
packed up. I had 17 mallards, 9 chick- 
ens and 25 lbs. of fish. We left camp 
for home at 3 o’clock and arrived at 
Bozeman at 5:30—good and tired, wet 
and hungry. Dick was footsore but was 
ready to go again next morning. I had 
my shooting eye that time, and every 
time the gun would crack down they 
would come. O. E. Myers. 
Bozeman, Montana. 


AMERICAN SQUIRRELS IN ENGLAND. 


Some ardent naturalist, desirous of 
adding to the fauna of his native coun- 
try, released some of the American gray 
squirrels in Bedforshire, and these have 
increased and spread to the neighboring 
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county of Hertfordshire. Commenting 
on this the Shooting Times says: “So 
far we have ‘heard little of them, but 
game-keepers are beginning to complain 
that they are arrant robbers and are very 
carnivorous in habit. Eggs the gray 
squirrel lives on while they can be had, 
and although our British variety eats an 
occasional egg, it does not search for 
them. Nests are denuded of their young 
by th’s squirrel and a curious fact about 
it is that it becomes unwieldly fat from 
superabundance of food and is very dif- 
ferent in appearance from what it is in 
the States. This is a heavy charge 
against the new importation, but the one 
source of gratification is that the creature 
is easily cleared off, as it has no suspicion 
regarding traps and cannot resist visiting 
a flesh bait. The native squirrel and the 
fresh introduction do not appear to agree 
and it would be a pity were our own 
sprightly little variety dispossessed by 
the stranger.”’ 


Lonpon’s Zoological Gardens recently 


received 3 Chinese alligators. Previous 
to 1879 alligators were regarded as be- 
longing to the New World exclusively, 
but in 1879 a French official published 
an account of the animal, which showed 
it to be an alligator not distantly related 
to the ’gator of our Southern States, 
though much smaller. It is greenish- 
black above and yellowish-gray below. 


SOME FRENCH HUNTING METHODS. 


The French—en masse—are superb; 
as individuals, they are frequently amus- 
ing. To a Wild West sportsman or a 
Colorado duck-shooter, the French meth- 
od of hunting larks is simply “funny.” 
It is a proverb that one should not hunt 
ducks with a brass band; but it appears 
quite as unreasonable to attempt the de- 
coying of small birds with flashing and 
be-diamonded bits of glass and mirrors, 
sometimes kept in motion by clockwork, 
sometimes by use of a cord. 

The Miroirs 4 Alouettes are decoys 
for larks, made in many styles, and range 
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in price from 50 cts. to $7.50 each. No. 
1 is a cut of one costing about $1.50 and 
run by clock-work; No. 2 is one of the 
most expensive ($7.50 each) and is called 
the Little Owl. All these decoys are 
of glass mirrors and most of them, as in 
No. 1, have imitation colored jewels in- 
serted to add to their attractions. The 
No. 1 decoy is kept in motion by a 
clock, the glass wings moving in imita- 
tion of a bird’s; in some cases the clock 
may be re-wound by pulling a cord; 
otherwise the hunter must creep to his 
decoy and do the work by hand. 

These decoys are usually mounted on 
short sticks and placed in the field where 
they can best be seen by passing birds. 
The maker of the Little Owl has to say 
of its merits: 
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way to prove their utility. Besides the 
mirrors, other decoys of a life-like char- 
acter are’ also used for shore birds and 
birds of the fields. That they should 
attract such game is not strange; they 
are carefully made and range in price 
from 50 cts. to $1.00. 

Another form of taking birds, which 
used to be in vogue in France and still 
may be, is the practice of the common 
people of the laboring classes to carry 
upon their excursions to the country re- 
sorts each a branch of a tree or bush, 
upon which two or three smaller twigs 
were left; these were covered with bird 
lime and the branch set into the ground 
in the fields; while the owner of the trap 
enjoyed himself at the wine-room or the 
brewery, the unhappy birds that were 





No. 1.—A Mirror Decoy. 


Life-like Decoys. 





No. 2.—The Little Owl. 








“Our Chouette Articulée is so constructed that an al- 
ternate movement of the head and the wings takes 
place, offering to passing birds a novel and almost irre. 
sistible attraction, The results are by far superior to 
those reached by any other form of mirrors. Also it will 
be found that the Little Owl, even when not in motion, 
readily calls larks and other birds, and for that reason it 
is not necessary to always be pulling the cord which 
causes the movement of the parts; this is not the case 
with the ordinary mirrors. All our Chouettes are care- 
fally modeled after Nature and the interior mechanism 
is of a solid and most durable kind.” 


It would seem to most hunters that 
the spectacle of an owl, blazing with jew- 
els and glittering with polished and sil- 
vered glass, working head and wings in 
a fine frenzy, and in general making it- 
self to the limit conspicuous and assert- 
ive, would scare all small birds into the 
next county or further still. But there 
is no accounting for tastes and the popu- 
larity of such decoys must go a long 








stuck fast to their ill-chosen resting place 
awaited their fate. When the time for 
returning to the city came about, each 
successful person proudly displayed his 
catch, which in due time was killed and 
eaten as a delicacy of the first degree. 
From this custom we gather the signifi- 
cance of the old rhyme: 
“Sing a song of sixpence; a pocket full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 


When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing— 
Wasn't this a pretty dish to set before the King!” 


A question of sixpence for the rye, to 
serve as attraction to the “‘black”’ birds 
—quite likely they were larks—and we 
have the rational explanation of the 
strange Mother Goose jingle, which, like 
most of her rhymes, has its foundation 
CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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“There is certainly thing in 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 











AT THE END OF THE WAGON ROAD. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


FOUND arailroad the past summer. 

The end of the railroad was in the 

heart of the mountains. After I had 
got to the end of the railroad I found a 
stage coach, and at the end of the stage- 
coach line I found a farmer’s wagon. 
The farmer’s wagon led me to the 
farmer’s house and that was the end 
of the road. Leaving the farmer’s 
house, I found mountain paths that led 
to brooks, and in those brooks were 
trout. The sounds of civilization were a 
memory of a past but uneventful life. 
The sounds of the brooks were an in- 
spiration and delight. The present was 
full of good things, and among the good 
things were those trout. 

There are two kinds of trout. Those 
you can catch and those you cannot 
catch. After I have caught enough of 
the first kind, I like to catch a few of the 
latter. To catch the first kind requires 
skill and a lot of luck. To catch the 
latter kind requires scientific training 
and a knowledge of your fish and stream. 
You catch the first kind when you first 
strike the stream. You catch the latter 
kind after you have learned all the holes 
in the stream, the right place to poke 
the tip of your rod through the branches, 
and the distance you can cast your fly 
towards their branch-screened retreat; 
and then the lesson is not half learned. 


You can catch the first kind standing up 
behind a friendly tree and allow the cur- 
rent to carry your bait or fly down- 
stream. You can catch the latter kind 
by crawling on hands and knees, work- 
ing along on your stomach, parting the 
bushes softly with your hand and cau- 
tiously working your fly forward until it 
hits the right spot in the right manner, 
and even then the lesson is not half 
learned. 

The brooks at the end of the wagon 
road were narrow, rock and boulder 
lined, screened in places overhead and 
on each side and a hard proposition for 
any one. Before you fish a hole at the 
end of the wagon road you want to think 
you are going to catch a fish. Before 
you start to fish you want to look your 
ground over carefully, decide just about 
where you will get a rise, and if you are 
fortunate to place the barb, study where 
you are going to play and land your 
fish. You have not much room; there 
are logs below and branches above; your 
field of battle is limited, so study it all 
out before you make your first cast. 

It was the middle of July when I hit 
the brooks at the end of the wagon road, 
and trout would not rise to the fly en- 
thusiastically. Even the first kind were 
timid. They were living at the bottom 
of the deep holes, away from the warmer 
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waters at the top, seeking the cool re- 
treats beneath the banks and the boul- 
ders. It required a deal of patience and 
strategy to coax them earthwards, and a 
fair creel was only assured by the use 
of worms. Now, I know it isa sacrilege 
to catch trout with worms, but when 
you consider that the end of the wagon 
road was 500 miles from my initial start- 
ing point, you will realize my desire to 
fill the frying: pan. 

I learned a lot of things about trout 
fishing at the end of the wagon road. I 
ran across a fellow who had trouted all 
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sizes. When he came to a hole he tried 
flies; if they would not do the business, 
he would use worms; if worms failed to 
turn the trick, he would go down in his 
pocket and commence to utilize the in- 
sects until he found one that suited. He 
did all this with only hook, line and 
leader, without use of sinker; and, con- 
sidering the skill, patience and knowl- 
edge he brought to play, I consider him 
a better angler than the all-fly fisherman. 
But he was just learning. 

I could catch trout of the first kind at 
almost any hour of the day; but the 
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his life; and, while I honestly believe he 
knew more about trout fishing than any 
man in the Adirondacks, still he told me 
he was just learning and he was all of 
50 years old. One day we were follow- 
ing a little brook and at lunch hour we 
were to meet at a spring. I arrived first 
and when he came along I noticed him 
snatching at the air. On inquiry I found 
he was trying to catch every winged in- 
sect, large or small, that came his way, 
and that he was a good “bugger” was 
evidenced by half a pocket full of flies, 
beetles, bees and varied insects of all 


trout of the latter kind, as I learned the 
holes and retreats, were the more per- 
sistently angled for—inasmuch as they 
were larger and it required a lot of fish- 
ing to catch even one. One morning I 
arose at daybreak, and, hitting one of 
the paths that led from the end of the 
wagon road, walked 6 miles to a little 
brook no wider than an ordinary pave- 
ment. I only caught a few fish that day, 
but for every one I caught I had to 
crawl on hands and knees over logs and 
through brush; had to lie on my stom- 
ach to get the lure on the water without 
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being seen; had to cut holes through 
the branches to get my rod tip to the 
edge of the stream; had to work the fly 
down-stream by guess (with the hook 
out of sight most of the time), and all 
the day I was learning a whole lot about 
trout and their environments not set 
down in the books of our craft. I fished 
6 hours and did not cover a quarter of a 
mile of water and less than half that in a 
straight line. Every trout caught that 
day was worked for with as much skill 
and patience as I possessed, and while I 
only caught 28, still I doubt if any one 
else could have done a third better and 
not half of you could have done as well. 
It took me half an hour sometimes to 
get in the right place and position to 
cast, even after I had located my hole, 
and even then there were little twigs and 
limbs to work the tip of the rod through, 
little weeds and grasses to raise the line 
over or under, and it would take me 15 
minutes sometimes to get the hook on 
the water after I was ready. Maybe 
you do not like to fish that way? maybe 
your wrist tires with the constant manip- 
ulating of the rod? maybe your patience 
turns to disgust? maybe you like to 
catch your fish easy? If so, the end of 
the wagon road is not the place to ex- 
hibit your discontent. 

What is the fascination in fishing to 
an angler?—the catching of a lot of fish 
in an easy and indolent manner or the 
catching of one trout after minutes of 
cautious manceuvering, time spent in 
studying out each move in case you 
strike home, and a battle royal in a little 
stream with a speckled beauty who 
knows all the ins and out of his retreat 
and who stubbornly resists until the last 
ounce of muscle has weakened under the 
strain? You cannot play a trout over- 
much in those brooks at the end of the 
wagon road, but you have got to give 
them the first rush. It is well to stop 


them as soon as possible, using the strain 
of your rod to the breaking point if you 
would secure your fish. July is not the 
best month for the trouter; but to him 
who has to take his vacations when he 
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can any month is welcome in an open 
season, and so he play his fish fairly and 
exercise patience and energy, unless the 
winds and waters combine against him, 
he should add to his knowledge pisca- 
torial each trip. 

Our best luck with the trout was on 
lowery days. Days when it had rained 
the night before, when the sky was 
clouded and when there was a slight rip- 
ple on the lake. Then we would leave 
the end of the wagon road, follow the 
paths to the mountain brooks, fish the 
brooks until we had enough—and we 
were neither trying to break records nor 
to fish the brooks dry. 

Whence comes the charm of those 
Eastern mountains? Historical associa- 
tions, legendary tales, camp fire anec- 
dotes. The writings of Nessmuk, Prime, 
Van Dyke, Bradford, Rhead, Mather and 
Sandys are all alive with the spell of 
those storied hills. It is a playground 
for the multitude of anglers, and one can 
always find the end of the railroad, the 
stage coach, the wagon, the end of the 
wagon road, and the paths and brooks 
beyond. 


— 
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IN THE TOMAHAWK DISTRICT. 


A fine covey of partridges flew into 
the trees near the cottage on the high 
bluff overlooking Bear Lake just after 
we arrived, Four of them were quickly 
brought down by the little gun inthe 
hands of our genial host, A. M. Church, 
whom we had accompanied from Chicago 
to the Northern Wisconsin woods for a 
two weeks’ outing. The afternoon drive 
of six miles from Hazelhurst Station 
through this beautiful country had been 
delightful as well as conducive to an ap- 
petite. A game dinner was the first 
thing planned after hunting suits were 
donned, and there were the birds, gotten 
with scarcely an effort. 

Fish were to be had for the trolling; 
so down the hill we went to launch the 
boats, catch frogs for bait, and row to 
Pickerel Bay, where we caught some fine 
fellows—one a 12-pounder. For bass 
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we went on by the Anson cottage, where 
the Logan Square Club had lately been 
entertained. We passed the spot where 
Dr. Snow killed a bear last year near his 
cottage in a fine grove of hemlocks. 
The sun was setting as we drifted by this 
point, and we were admiring the won- 
derful beauty of the lake and the sur- 
rounding woods, when in the distance a 
doe and fawn 


among them before we could snap the 
camera. 

We had fine sport catching bass, pike 
and muscallonge from the swirling waters 
below the falls. I will not try to de- 
scribe the beauty of this place, but wish 
some painter could stand in hip boots 
before an easel in mid-stream and copy 
this one of Nature’s many masterpieces. 

We found an 





came out of the 
brush and 
down into the 
water to drink. 
Another in- 
stant and their 
white flags dis- 
appeared in the 
dense thicket, 
for they had 
scented danger. 

After a few 
days’ hunting 
and fishing in 
this ideal place, 
our host plan- 
ned a novel 
trip to Toma- 
hawk River, 3 
milesaway,and 
with camera, 
lunch boxes, 
gunsand tackle 
we started 
through the 
woods to reach 
the lumber- 
men’s railroad, 
where we found 
an old hand- 
car—close 
quarters for a 
party of six to 
ride—but it was exciting when we got 
up speed and made some down grades 
around curves. We reached the end of 
the track near Cedar Falls, and as we 
left the car an Indian passed us with his 
morning catch of fish tied in a cloth and 
fastened to his belt. The great pine and 
birch trees made a fine setting for the 
Picturesque creature as he disappeared 
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abundance of 
blackberries 
near the banks 
of the river and 
soon had a fire 
built among 
stones to cook 
fish, potatoes 
and coffee. We 
spread our 
luncheon on 
the table in the 
dining-room of 
a deserted lum- 
ber camp, and 
all declared it 
to be the best 
meal of the 
season. 

A cold rain 
from the north 
followed this 
bright day, and 
at Bear Lake 
we heard the 
shooting up in 
that region, 
which meant 
that ducks were 
flying. We 
were soon on 
the ground and 
the steady 
Bang! bang! bang! of our guns made 
good the duck dinner we had hoped for. 
The trip to Garth Lake the following 
week was exciting, as the partridge 
shooting along the road that leads for 
miles through the heavy timber was fine 
sport. 

Our joyous vacation ended all too 
soon and it was with regret we left that 
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delicious pine-scented air and “‘the trees 
that dream of bloom” in that glorious 
lake region, to resume the strenuous life 
cf the city. Long live our host! 

Oak Park, Illinois. |N. P. Woon. 
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A BANNER GAME COUNTY. 





As it is now many months since the 
Sports Afield Family has heard from me, 
I thought I would write and let them 
know what I am doing. When last I 
wrote, I was a deputy with the California 
State Fish Commission, but lost my po- 
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warden has to contend with in California. 

I believe that Santa Cruz County is 
today the foremost county in California 
in the cause of fish, game, song bird and 
forest protection. The county maintains 
a fish hatchery of her own from which 
her thirty-odd streams are stocked each 
year with several millions of trout and 
salmon fry. The fishing to be had in 
the streams of Santa Cruz County for 
trout and in the waters of Monterey Bay 
for salmon and other large game fish, 
with rod and line, cannot be equaled in 
any county in the State. The eggs from 
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sition Aug. 1, 1906, because I would not 
support a policy which I felt and realized 
was diametrically opposed to the best in- 
terests of fish and game protection. 
After my connection with the State Fish 
Commission had been severed, I returned 
to my home in Santa Cruz County, and 
in February, 1907, was appointed by the 
County Supervisors Fish and Game 
Warden (which position I had formerly 
held and resigned on Dec. 1, 1901, to 
accept a position with the Fish Commis- 
sion). I mention these facts as showing 
some of the ups and downs that a game 


which our trout are hatched are all 
secured from wild trout, taken from the 
streams of the county and are of the 
steelhead trout variety. No trout is 
spawned that weighs less than 5 lbs. and 
many reach a weight of 20 lbs. From 
two fish spawned at the hatchery last 
season we secured over 19,000 eggs, and 
nearly 400,000 eggs were secured from 
43 female steelhead trout, spawned in 
one day. The Santa Cruz Fish Hatch- 
ery is maintained and operated by the 
county alone and has proven a great 
success from the very start. Our streams 
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are all kept well stocked with trout and 
salmon fry. Deer are increasing rapid- 
ly, and although over 50 of these ani- 
mals were killed during last September 
(the open season in this county), the 
supply does not seem to be materially 
effected. Our supply of valley quail and 
other small game seems to be about 
equal to that of recent years and will no 
doubt increase in the future. 
WALTER R. WELCH. 


<< 


CAUGHT IN THE CEDAR RIVER. 


When a man of many strings, like 
our friend James 
Williams of 
Denver (the | 
boys all call him 
“Jim”), takes a 
holiday from 
business cares, | 
and concludes 
that it is time to 
catch a few fish 
himself, there is 
going to be 
something do- 
ing ; and so, after 
computing that 
he had probably 
eaten some. 
4,000 pounds of 
fish already, 
caught by other 
people, he set 
forth in August 
last with his 
friend C. L. 
Kingsley of Waterloo, Iowa, and this is 
the way he made good. No judge of 
human nature or of physiognomy will 
doubt that in the complacent smiles of 
the fishermen there is certain evidence 
of pride in their achievement. We are 
not aware of the species of the fish cap- 
tured—neither in all probability are the 
fishermen; but they are not sunfish, 
Crappies or chubs, and their complacency 
is justified. ° 

Ben Williams, of the next generation, 
has been with one of our Sports AFIELD 








AN AFTERNOON'S CATCH. Cedar River, Iowa. 
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expeditions and is an enthusiastic angler. 
Perhaps the enthusiasm is contagious, 
and if so Sports AF:ELD will gladly bear 
the blame. 

We wish them many another success- 
ful fishing trip like their Cedar River 
one; but as we recall the old veteran in 
the play of Shenandoah, who projected 
himself into every pause in the conver- 
sation with the words, “It was at the 
battle of Cedar Hill,” we shall expect 
these two veterans (to be) to also draw 
maps on the sidewalk, and tell for many 
years what happened “On the Cedar 
River in 1907.” Cuas. F. ALLEN. 


In the coast- 
wise streams of 
California is 
founda fine large 
trout known as 
the steelhead. 
Its scientific 
name is Salmo 
rivularis. It was 
named by Dr. 
W. O. Ayres 
from a specimen 
taken in the 
Sacramento. It 
is sometimes 
called the sal- 
mon trout and 
| this name is not 
| inappropriate. 

The steelhead 
| is best distin- 

guished from the 

other trout by its 
short head, its length along the side be- 
ing contained 4 ¥% to 5 times in the length 
of the body. The scales of the steelhead 
are rather small, averaging about 150 in 
a lengthwise series from snout to tail. 
The dorsal fin is low and has usually but 
3 or 4 rows of dark spots; there are no 
teeth on the base of the tongue, the usual 
series of teeth lying around the outer 
edge. In salt water the steelhead is sil- 
very; in fresh water the spots appear 
and in the small streams it is almost as 
much spotted as the rainbow. 
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BESIEGED BY AN ICE PACK. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


66 ON’T go out on the lake while 
I’m gone, boys,” said John 
Templeton ; “the ice is break- 

ing up fast, and it’s no place for young- 
sters. Ill get to Liberty by noon and 
I'll be back along about dark. Slice 
some of the ham and cook that rabbit I 
shot yesterday. You can take the rifle 
while I’m away and try for another one 
if you want to, but don’t venture too far 
into the woods. ‘And, whatever you do, 
keep off the lake.” 

“ Can’t we take the boat alongshore to 
the creek, Uncle John?” asked Floyd 
Carew, as Templeton came from the log- 
ging hut, a stout stick in his hands and 
his snow-shoes fastened securely to his 
heavy moccasins. 

“ Well, I guess that'll be safe enough,” 
replied his uncle, “but no further.” 
Floyd was on his first trip in the North 
Woods, and, with his chum Dick Red- 
way, had been enjoying a most novel ex- 
perience. His uncle had come to the 
lumber camp for a few days and had 
allowed his nephew to come with him 
and bring Dick and they had _ been 
“roughing it” in a logging shack with 
a bill-of-fare which was mostly bacon 
and beans, relieved by an _ occasional 
partridge which Templeton could man- 
age to pick up among the hemlock and 
spruce timber. 

There were no men working at this 
camp, and the quiet was something mar- 
vellous to the boys, accustomed as they 


were to the noise and clamor of a great 
city. Once they had caught sight of an 
immense snowy owl, gliding through 
the furry pines, and at another time they 
saw a fox prowling about in a hollow, 
evidently on the lookout for rabbits or 
partridges. Supplies had run short, and 
Templeton had made up his mind to 
snowshoe into Liberty, the nearest point 
where he could get bacon, beans and cof- 
fee, and stock up for the remainder of 
their stay. He had some little hesitation 
about leaving the boys; but, as their ex- 
perience with snow-shoes was limited 
and as Liberty was a. long and hard 
walk, he had no other recourse. He 
waved his hand to the boys and said, 
“ Remember now, boys—no fooling with 
the lake.” 

Lake Freneau was a peculiarly shaped 
body of water or rather ice, as at that 
time it was almost entirely frozen over. 
It was a long lake, hardly more than a 
mile across at its widest point, but nearly 
ten miles in length. It had a scroll- 
shaped upper end and at the end where 
the lumber camp was situated there was 
a wide bay that was cut into by a long 
sandy spit, which stretched out from a 
high bank and which was known as 
Lone Tree Point. It was low to the 
water and a few yards from its extreme 
point there was a scrubby pine, sturdy 
but forlorn, girthed really for a good- 
sized tree but evidently checked in its 
growth by some freak of Nature which 
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had left it the mere torso of an arrested 
development. 

The boys lounged around the cabin 
for a little while after Templeton had 
taken his departure, and then got out the 
rifle. .It was already loaded—12 car- 
tridges in the chamber and magazine— 
and, putting on snow-shoes, they trailed 
out from the shack and went down into 
a balsam thicket where a partridge had 
been seen by them a few days previous. 
They kept in casy sight of the logging 
road which wound in and among the 
trees, although it was deeply hidden by 
the snows. But there were stumps and 
sawed-off tree trunks which served them 
as landmarks sufficiently to keep them 
from getting lost. After a while Dick 
saw a partridge sitting on the limb of a 
hemlock. The bird was about ten feet 
from the ground, and Floyd, who was 
carrying the rifle, steadied the weapon 
against a tree close by and put a bullet 
through the bird’s body. Elated at their 
success, the boys returned to the shack, 
and, splitting the partridge down the 
back, fried it in the last remnant of the 
bacon fat for their mid-day meal. After 
dinner, time hung heavily on their hands. 

“Let’s go down to the lake and take a 
look at the boat,” suggested Floyd. “All 
right,” was Dick’s reply—‘“shall we bring 
the rifle along?” 

“Sure!” was Floyd’s answer, as the 
two chums prepared to start. 

They soon reached the shore of the 
lake and looked out over its changing 
expanse—for since the night before a 
great metamorphosis had been taking 
place. Far and near the ice had been 
cracking and shifting and the narrow 
streak which had lain along the western 
shore had widened into quite a channel. 
Below them and in the direction of Lone 
Tree Point was the creek’s mouth, but 
here the ice had packed and was grind- 
ing against the shore. ‘ Let’s take the 
boat and row down to the creek,” said 
Dick, after they had stood looking at the 
surface of the icy waters. Floyd agreed 
to this, and together they launched the 
heavy craft with some difficulty. Arriv- 
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ing at the entrance to the creek, they 
found a split in the ice which broadened 
out to the east and which had drawn 
away from the point, where the lone 
pine was profiled against the winter sky. 

“'What’ll we do next?” said Floyd, as 
they rested on the oars. 

Dick looked towards the silhouetted 
trunk of the solitary pine. “I dare you 
to go to the point,” he exclaimed sud- 
denly. 

Floyd’s face flushed as he remembered 
his uncle’s command. “I take the dare,” 
he responded, letting his oar sink into 
the icy waters. 

Together the boys pulled for the point, 
and when they reached it they were sur- 
prised to find it clear of ice. The sun, 
which had been hidden from sight almost 
all day, came out for a little while, and 
the effect on the moving ice, which was 
lying green and glistening about them, 
was beautiful. The wind was shifting 
rapidly, however, and was now almost 
a gale. The trees rocked, and as the sun 
was swallowed uv by a black bank of 
clouds the boys ran their skiff ashore 
and crossed the narrow neck of land to 
examine the other side of the point. 
There they found a high mass of solid 
ice, packed there while the winds had 
been herding the drifts down from the 
opposite shores on the day before. Be- 
yond this barrier was a wide strip of 
green water, placid and protected from 
the wind by a high bank that rose to one 
side of it. 

Returning to their boat, they tried to 
shoot the rifle at a black speck of drift- 
wood lodged on a distant drift. The rifle 
refused to work. They ‘sat with their 
backs to the broad sweep of water be- 
hind them, and Dick (who was some- 
thing of a natural mechanic) insisted on 
taking the rifle apart. Dick’s knife was 
a miniature tool-chest in its way and 
had pliers, screw-driver, nippers, 
wrenches and all sorts of contrivances in 
it, and Floyd’s respect for Dick’s skill 
was second only to his anxiety that the 
gun should be all right when Uncle John 
came home. The wind rose higher and 
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higher, and still the two companions 
worked and fussed and tinkered with 
the refractory rifle. Suddenly Floyd 
said in a startled tone, “ What’s that?” 

Both boys turned instantly and looked 
out towards the lake, from whence had 
come a peculiar snapping, cracking 
sound. And as quickly as they looked 
they realized their deadly peril. Already 
at the upper end of the point their lane 
of water, which had been the watery 
pathway to the point, was closed, and 
the upper portion of the point itself was 


being covered by great sheets of ice 


which the winds were whirling down 
upon it. Straight for the scrub pine and 
the boat came literally thousands of tons 
of ice, urged on by the winds—resistless 
as an avalanche, remorseless as death. 
It was too late to retreat; and, indeed, 
all avenues of escape seemed cut off. If 
they left the boat, it was to be over- 
whelmed and swept into the water be- 
yond the point, and immersion in those 
chilling depths meant death before they 
could reach the high banks beyond. If 
they stayed in the boat, they would be 
ground to powder by the advancing ice. 

There was just one chance and both 
boys saw it simultaneously. “ Run for 
the tree!” came from their lips, as they 
sprang from the skiff and fled for the 
lone pine. They left rifle and knife be- 
hind in the flight and they were none too 
soon in their dash for safety. Both boys 
were in the lower branches of the stubby 
tree at about the same instant. Which 
- was first, they never knew; but each 
looked around for the other, and each 
looked out then with pale face at the 
sinister sight before him. 

For terrible as is the onward rush of 
wild beasts in a mad desire to reach their 
prey, more awiul is the approach of in- 
animate Nature as it seizes man in its 
grasp. The green ice below heaved and 
shook and thrust up irregularly fash- 
ioned cakes of ice which flashed white 
as they rose, like the fangs of wolves. 
The noise of an incessant snapping and 
gritty snarling accompanied this rapid 
advance and the oncoming mass leaped 
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and gnashed at the shore; piled higher 
and higher; ground boat and rifle to 
splinters; dashed wildly against the 
stunted pine; gnawed at its stout trunk, 
and, soulless and passionless as it seemed, 
it was as fierce in its attack as the great 
grey wolves that tear down the quiver- 
ing deer in Northern forests. 

The boys were terror-stricken yet fas- 
cinated by the sight. Often one cake, 
forced from the seething turmoil by a 
submerged force, shot high from the 
pack like a stronger animal outleaping 
its fellows, and struck the pine with a 
force that made the tree quiver under the 
blow. And back of the menacing line of 
ice the wind rose still higher and the 
winter sunset faded into the clasp of 
bitter, biting blasts that chilled the boys 
as they clung to their precarious footing. 


John Templeton came home at about 
dark, as he had planned, and was greatly 
disturbed when he found the shack 
empty. He went to the lake and found 
the boat gone, and followed up, towards 
the creek, to see if he could discover any 
trace of his nephew and their guest. Fol- 
lowing on still further, he thought he 
heard a faint, <listant call from the direc- 
tion of Lone Tree Point. 

Arriving at the point, he could dis- 
tinguish, he thought, something in the 
branches. At sunset the winds had gone 
down and Lone Tree Point was an ice- 
field, save for the top of the little tree 
surrounded by a chaotic pyramid of ice. 
The boys were too frightened to move, 
now that the peril had passed. A call 
from Templeton brought an eager re- 
sponse from them and his heart beat 
freer. He saw it ina glance. They had 
gone out in the boat, had run down to 
the point and had been caught by the ice. 
The pine had saved them. He picked his 
way cautiously over the massed cakes, 
and after much hard work reached with- 
in easy hailing distance of the figures in 
the tree. The bovs, at his command, de- 
scended and crawled over the ice pack 
to where he waited. Hardly a word was 
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uttered until they reached the shore. 
Then Templeton turned to his nephew 
and said: “I thought I could trust you, 
Floyd?” ; 

The boy’s pent-up feeling came into 
evidence with the tears on his cheeks and 
he cried, “ It was my fault, Uncle John, 
1”— “It wasn’t his fault, Mr. Temple- 
ton,” cried Dick stoutly—‘it was mine. 
I dared him to zo to the point. He never 
thought of it himself.” 

“But I oughtn’t to take a dare like 
that, when I had orders,” persisted 
Floyd. 

“No!” assented John Templeton 
warmly, “never take a dare against 
orders again, Floyd, as long as you live. 
If it hadn’t been for the lone pine, you 
boys would have been eaten alive by the 
ice.” 





HOW WE LOST THE CANOE. 





Five of us had been gunning for a 
week with fair success. Our camps were 
situated on an island in the middle of 
Pistol Lake—26 miles from the town of 
Enfield and 10 from the little village of 
Burlington. It was our custom to arise 
before the dawn, breakfast, and be ready 
to man our canoes (which now held two 
extra paddles in case of emergency) by 
the time Old Sol shot his first awakening 
glances over the distant horizon. It was 
mid-November and the gale that had been 
expected to hold sway over this far 
Northern region had as yet not arrived; 
it was our last day in these woods. As 
the guides with the Attorney paddled 
nosielessly off toward Cold Stream, they 
shouted to Henry and myself to be sure 
to start for home before it got too dark; 
there was a cold wind blowing from the 
northeast and the clouds were dark, grey 
and threatening. We reached our des- 
tination safely after vigorously paddling 
for a mile to the mainland, where we 
pulled our shell up on a half-submerged 
log and struck off into the thickets for 
the day’s hunting. 

Early in the morning we succeeded in 
shooting a handsome 200-lb. buck which 


we left hanging in a tree near the canoe. 
The hours wore away quickly, and at 
last, turning our faces once more toward 
the lake, we plunged down over the small 
mountain we had ascended in our search 
for game. Henry glanced at his watch 
and exclaimed, “Half-past 4, old man; 
guess we'd better be hustling.” Until this 
time I had not noticed that the woods 
were getting dark but now I realized how 
important it was that we reach the shore 
with all possible speed; so, redoubling 
our steps to almost a run, we staggered 
and tumbled along as fast as the tangled 
undergrowth would permit. Every mo- 
ment the woods seemed to grow a bit 
darker, while the trees soughed and 
wailed mournfully overhead; occasion- 
ally, the discordant creak of two limbs 
chafing one another added to the numer- 
ous sounds caused by the rising wind. 
Our progress was slow at best and 
many times in trying to climb over fallen 
logs our clothing became torn in various 
places; once, as we attempted to jump 
from a log to a stone, there came a snap 
as the tree parted in the middle, a splash, 
and we descended together into the ice- 
cold water of a brook, soaking us thor- 
oughly. After a long time we came out 
on our much wanted canoe. Again we 
were at a loss to determine how we were 
to proceed. Occasionally, away back in 
the black depths of the forest, we heard 
with startling distinctness, the hoot of 
an owl, awakening echoes that seemed to 
laugh at our predicament. Directly across 
from us the dim outline of our home is- 
land a mile away could be seen. Time 
now became precious, and, turning once 
more to the shore, we slid our craft off 
its ice-covered log into the water that was 
boiling below, and with as much care as 
we dared take the time for, managed to 
seat ourselves in the bottom. Almost 
immediately we commenced to realize the 
folly of our attempt, but neither of us 
would show the white feather; so with 
might and main all our exertions were 
put forth in an endeavor to shove off 
from shore. Again and again we were 
beaten back and splashed from head to 
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foot with water from the lake that froze 
to our clothing as it struck. At last there 
came a lull in the continuous beating of 
the breakers and we took advantage of 
it at once—with all possible speed work- 
ing ourselves clear from the log and 
away from the shore. A biting wind 
raced across the open lake; squall 
after squall played tag with us and we 
were at the mercy of the mighty waves. 
One moment we would be lifted on the 
crest of a seething comber and the next 
all that we could distinguish was the 
hissing, sizzling walls of water as we de- 
scended between them. Hours seemed 
to pass. We held our breath, momentar- 
ily expecting to be overturned, and if 
such were the case, no possible hope was 
there for us ever coming to shore alive, 
for the water was like ice and the tem- 
perature at zero. 

We had paddled at a snail’s pace per- 
haps half the distance to the island, when 
suddenly the water momentarily subsid- 
ed. In the short while that elapsed we 
were given the opportunity to ply our- 
selves with many questions. Realizing 
that we were battling with a forlorn hope, 
with little thought of desisting, we strug- 
gled on with grim determination; then 
again the wind arose, howling triumph- 
antly as it smote our freezing faces. Lull 
after lull came, only to be followed by 
renewed attacks. Presently a change 
came over things; a light that had been 
hung among the trees of our home island 
paled, while our attention was attracted 
to a broad rift in the flying clouds over- 
head; then as if by magic the shadowy 
yellow faced moon glided out, shedding 
a weird light upon the wild scene. One 
could observe that we were in the very 
track of a huge wave, bearing down upon 
us like a race-horse ; on its crest, a mon- 
ster log, rolling and careening. Here 
was a new danger that must be averted. 
It would be some few moments before 
the wave and log would strike us, and 
with all possible haste we worked like 
demons in our efforts to swing about and 
avoid if possible coming in contact with 
the log. At last, successful in turning 
our backs to the wind by vigorous pad- 
dling, we saw that we stood a fair chance 
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to win in the race if the canoe were not 
capsized. We were going straight for 
the lower end of the lake. Never before 
had I been whirled through the water at 
such a high rate of speed as on that 
memorable night in November. We 
seemed like a leaf before the wind— 
picked up and skipped across the tops of 
monster waves, our keel barely touching 
the water; then dropped flat to the sur- 
face again, shooting the spray to the 
right and left as we struck and settling 
deep down till our rails were awash. Cold 
and exposure now began to affect our 
movements ; our efforts seemed to grow 
weaker. At last Henry turned to see 
what had become of our pursuers. Then, 
lifted once more like a flash to what 
seemed a dizzy height, the log had over- 
taken us and was now just behind; we 
were directly in its course. It would 
crush us like an egg-shell should it hit us 
ever so lightly. The shore was now but 
a few yards away; rocks, some sharp, 
some round, raised their ugly heads from 
under the waves as they receded. Henry 
yelled at the top of his voice to look out 
and at that instant there seemed to come 
a mighty upheaval. The clean-sawed end 
of the log we had tried so hard to beat 
came grinding and scraping alongside 
our canoe, then it passed; but, unfortun- 
ately, it had forced us on to a jagged 
rock, which tore a slit the whole length 
of the bottom of our craft, and the next 
instant we were thrown on shore—cast- 
aways but safe. Our guns were still in 
the bottom of the wrecked canoe and we 
were mighty thankful to be still in the 
land of the living. 

Later shot after shot rang out across 
the lake from our anxious companions on 
the island. We answered readily and a 
half-hour later the black nose of a huge 
bateau grated on the ice-covered rocks. 
We scrambled aboard and_ soon the 
warmth of the camp-fire and a hearty 
supper of coffee, venison and “ sinkers” 
had refreshed us, while dry clothes anda 
warm bed persuaded us to forget, for the 
time, our narrow escape. And thus, with 
the murmur of the water lapping against 
the rocky shore of our island home, sleep 
came to our relief. 

Lucius C. DouGLass. 

Portland, Maine. 
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AS TO THE SALE OF FIREARMS, 

The prohibition, through legislative 
enactment, of the sale of firearms in Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and other Southern 
States, has aroused widespread discussion 
and much criticism as to the necessity 
and desirability of having such laws upon 
the statute books. That the courts will 
eventually declare these laws to be un- 
constitutional may go without saying; 
but in the meantime the people of these 
States remain under the ban of an irk- 
some and insulting implication—their 
lawmakers having, by such enactments, 
clearly advertised a condition of lawless- 
ness and distrust that cannot help but 
affect the good name of these States 
abroad. If the Solons indicated are wise 
in their generation, an early repeal will 
be in order, else the people are likely to 
resent the unjust implication at the ballot- 
box and return men to their legislative 
councils who have the good name of their 
country at heart. Perhaps we are not 
wholly familiar with the conditions in 
every locality that seemed to necessitate 
the enactment of these laws, but we still 
feel quite safe in declaring that such laws 
are clearly unconstitutional, and are in 
restraint of legitimate trade. In order 
to fully inform our readers as to condi- 
tions in the localities affected by these 
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laws, we might quote largely from our 
Southern exchanges, that are, just now, 
touching warmly upon the subject. We 
prefer, however, to give the views of a 
prominent citizen of Massachusetts, who 
clearly outlines the situation from a 
business standpoint: 


‘“‘The movement by the Legislatures of 
certain States to prohibit the sale of fire- 
arms within those States is, beyond doubt, 
unconstitutional; it is detrimental to the 
business interests of the States in question, 
without in any way restricting the quantity 
of firearms purchased and in use; it is in- 
tended to deprive those who live in rural 
districts where police protection is inade- 
quate, or wholly lacking, of the means to 
protect themselves, their families, and their 
property; it is a hardship to an excellent 
class of merchants, for, while the law pro- 
scribes the sale of firearms by hundreds of 
hardware stores in the States affected, it does 
not prevent their citizens from buying such 
arms elsewhere, and the money thus expended 
goes, not into the coffers of the local mer- 
chant, but into those of great business houses 
in other States. Such a result is demoraliz- 
ing to the trade of the State in question and 
to the firearms manufacturing industry as 
well. j 

‘*It cannot be denied that firearms have 
been misused in many instances and have 
caused no little loss of life. The same is 
true, however, of many utilities with which 
civilization could ill, afford to dispense. The 
trolley car, the railway, the passenger ele- 
vator, the steamship, the automobile, and 
other modern devices cost thousands of lives 
annually; yet what sane legislator would in- 
troduce a measure prohibiting the use of 
any one of these? In its own field of use- 
fulness the small arm is fully as beneficial 
as any of them and exacts a much smaller 
toll in human life. Only a very small per- 
centage of the firearms manufactured pass 
into the hands of the criminal classes. The 
great majority of them are purchased by law- 
abiding householders and are kept in their 
homes for the protection of themselves and 
their families against law-breaking intruders. 
The burglar, the highwayman, and the as- 
sassin prefer the knife and the blackjack. 
Such weapons make no noise. The law-abid- 
ing citizen, however, when attacked, wants 
to make all the noise he can, and the re- 
volver is, therefore, his ideal weapon for 
defense. 

‘“The police force is an excellent institu- 
tion, if only for the moral influence it ex- 
erts. In how many communities, however, 
is the police force inadequate! How many 
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communities are there with no police force 
at all? And even in those communities en- 
joying the best police protection obtainable, 
how many instances are on record in which 
the police have arrived in time to prevent 
a robbery, instead of after the robber 
had fled? It is not the police that the 
housebreaker fears, but the defensive weapon 
of the citizen whose house he enters with 
criminal intent. Let the housebreaker and 
the second-story man feel assured that the 
house-owner is prohibited by law from pur- 
chasing or having in his possession a revolver 
or other small-arm, and he will work with 
impunity; for he will know that the greatest 
danger to himself—in fact, the only danger 
he fears—has been eliminated. The uncon- 
stitutionality of any State law prohibiting 
the sale of firearms is made plain by refer- 
ence to Article II of Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
reads: ‘A well-regulated militia being neces- 
sary to the security of a free State, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.’ 

‘«The provisions of this section are broader 
than they would seem to the superficial 
reader. They permit not only the militia to 
keep and bear arms but they permit the 
people so to do. Had it been the purpose to 
restrict this privilege to the militia, the 
Amendment would have been made to read, 
‘the right of the militia to keep and bear 
arms,’ but it distinctly says, ‘the people.’ 

‘*The Legislatures of Tennessee and South 
Carolina have acted hastily as well as uncon- 
stitutionally. Had they given careful con- 
sideration to both sides of the question, it is 
very doubtful whether such prohibitory laws 
would have been seriously considered.’’ 








LEAP YEAR. 





It is gratifying, as the years go by, to 
observe the increasing interest taken by 
women in the joys of outdoor life and in 
all innocent and recreative games. It is 
a source of pleasure, as well, to note that 
so many of our lady writers choose the 
wide and prolific field of Nature as their 
theme—treating the varied branches of 
Natural History, travel and description 
with a delicacy of touch of which man, 
in the same field, is quite incapable. It 
is this gentle touch that adds the last and 
completing charm to such themes, and 
among these writers our own contribu- 
tors are winning to the front. It may be 
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Nan Moulton, describing, in chaste and 
musical English, the natural beauties of 
Southern Africa, or Lillian Shuey, tell- 
ing of “The White Woman’s Way”; 
Addie Black, helping others to enjoy the 
humorous pleasures of a picnic in the 
cold North, or Ivy Kellerman, singing 
along the “ Rainbow Road.” It may be 
Miss Montgomery, voicing the charms 
of her island home, or Helen Gray, paint- 
ing in glowing colors the beauties of her 
own loved Southland, or Idah Meacham 
Strobridge, in a thrilling tale of the 
desert’s golden sands, or any of a score 
of new and older friends, singing for us 
in varied theme; but the charm is ever 
present and much would be missed from 
these pages were their voices silent. It 
would seem ungrateful and ungallant to 
refrain from acknowledging such aid in 
presenting the attractions, the benefits, 
and the joys of outdoor life to our lady 
readers, and in leading them toward a 
fuller and more enlightened appreciation 
of the pastimes that go to make healthier 
and happier women. 

Within the memory of most of our 
readers, the girl, in long dress, who fared 
forth with gun or fishing rod, or who 
participated in outdoor games, was re- 
garded as a tom-boy or hoyden, and the 
anathema against “whistling girls and 
crowing hens” was hurled at her de 
voted head. Today all this is changed 
and thousands of our women and girls 
share in the joys of outdoor life and par- 
ticipate in the milder forms of athletics 
and recreative games; and conventional 
society is not shocked and does not com- 
plain; for conventional society troops 
forth from the tennis court, the golf 
links and physical culture hall with 
bright eye and buoyant step. Today 
many American women are expert with 
the rifle and participate in the joys of 
hunt and chase; many share in the pleas- 
ures of the piscatorial art; and not a few 
shoot at the traps against male competi- 
tors and often win. Throughout this 
evolution, Woman, while improving her- 
self physically and mentally, has im- 
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proved sport as well, and many of the 
pastimes that were formerly condemned 
as frivolous or pernicious are now re- 
garded as uplifting factors in a healthful 
and happy life. 

Let men be as sceptical as they may, 
touching privileges accorded to the fair 
sex, or their exercise of the same, the 
fact remains that every right granted, 
by law or custom, evidences the wisdom 
of concession. And in no case more 
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. 
with those of the “ close season ”’ just ex- 
pired. And now the rights and customs 
of Leap Year, as from time immemorial, 
are again the butt of ridicule and pointed 
paragraph. Old and threadbare jokes 
are resurrected, and new ones created to 
suit the times. The press, the platform, 
and the club must have their fling, while 
the self-conscious bachelor, in the ego- 
tism of simulated fear, avoids the dis- 
cerning and discriminating female eye, 




















A TRIO OF WESTERN NATURALISTS.— Messrs, Warren, Hersey and Rockwell. 





gratifying than along the lines indicated. 

Leap Year, now upon us, brings an- 
other privilege to our fair friends. The 
origin of the custom which this year in- 
augurates, is quite obscure, and few flat- 
tering results of its exercise have been 
recorded, but were this privilege a pre- 
rogative instead, it might be hoped that 
the divorce courts would have less to do 
with the contracts made this year than 


or takes to tall timber in the vain hope of 
pursuit. It is clearly the duty of this 
journal from a safe vantage, and in its 
superior experience, to’assure all our 
bachelor friends that there is no imme- 
diate danger of their liberty being as- 
sailed. That our fair friends may, after 
all, have much more discernment than 
we give them credit for; that, sek they 
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companion could not refuse his heart and 
hand to the fair petitioner, it cannot es- 
cape their observation that he might later 
find it easy to refuse a pair of shoes. No, 
boys! let Levity be rampant, if it will; 
but let Vanity and Egotism sleep. Take 
stock of your matrimonial qualifications 
and rest placidly in the assurance that 
you are quite safe. Above all, do not 
make the possibilities of the situation an 
excuse for excluding, from your summer 
outing party, the usual female contin- 
gent. Take your sisters and the other 
fellow’s sister too. In this your dis- 
crimination can have full play and may 
result in lasting joy; but do not go back 
to the old barbarous and mysterious 
times, in which men were wont to return 
from their vacations needing rest and 
a—nurse. 


—$—___ 


MORE GAME LEGISLATION. 

On January 6 Hon. W. E. Humphry, 
member of Congress from the State of 
Washington, introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives for the pro- 
tection of game in Alaska. This bill is 
an amendment of a similar act intro- 
duced last year and seems to cover the 
ground effectually. Mr. Humphry is 
familiar with game conditions in Alaska 
and the territory’s legislative require- 
ments in that direction. He is an ardent 
sportsman and at all times active in ad- 
vocating, with commendable zeal, game 
protection in his own State and the coun- 
try at large. The present bill, however, 
should it become a law, is likely to meet 
with some criticism. The high fees for 
hunting licenses will seem excessive to 
some, and others will doubtless consider 
it a hardship to be compelled to secure 
a license for a licensed guide, in addition 
to paying for the services of that legally 
necessary attendant. Many are likely to 
declare, with some show of reason, that 
the limitations put upon the sportsman’s 
bag and the hunter’s market; the hunt- 
ing, shipping and other licenses required, 
together withthe great expense of a 
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hunting trip in a country, far distant, 
and where the open season is always in- 
clement, will practically put a stop to 
hunting in Alaska, except by men of 
hardihood and wealth and having much 
leisure time. 

The bill, as read, however, seems a 
good bill. It is certainly the limit of 
game legislation and will no doubt re- 
sult in some benefit to the country it af- 
fects. And all are inclined to trust Mr. 
Humphry’s judgment in the matter, 
although we may not see the wisdom 
and constitutionality of conferring upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture legislative 
and judicial powers. 


——__.g— — 


SOME WESTERN NATURALISTS, 


Sports AFIELD is pleased to present 
to its readers a group of men known 
generally throughout the West for their 
painstaking work along biological lines, 
They are (from left to right) Edward 
Warren of Colorado Springs, Luman 
J. Hersey and Robert B. Rockwell of 
Denver, attired for field work about 
Barr Lake, Colorado. Mr. Warren is 
the author of ** The Mammalia of Colo- 
rado,’ published by the Colorado Col- 
lege Press—the first adequate attempt 
to describe and classify the mammals of 
the Central Rocky Mountain region. 
Especial attention has been given to the 
mice, and the remarkable variety of these 
interesting little fellows of the field is 
revealed. A new edition of his publica- 
tion will soon be forthcoming and will 
be welcomed by all interested in our 
Western fauna. 

Mr. Hersey is widely known as a man 
who combines the skill of the sportsman 
with the mature instincts of the student. 
For many years he has been carefully 
gathering data concerning all the phases 
of Colorado bird-life and in the near fu- 
ture they will be published. His com- 
pilation will form a most valuable con- 
tribution to natural science literature. 
Not the least of his worthy service is 
the interest he has quickened in the 
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minds of many boys toward all the forms 
of animal life, and more than a few em- 
bryonic naturalists are growing into 
power in the genial atmosphere of his 
stimulus. 

In the City Park of Denver is located 
the museum now containing the Cartet 
collection of animals and birds, and from 
this beginning is destined to grow one 
of the really great biological institutions 
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to the work of collection, and has re- 
cently won some phenomenal victories 
in nest, egg and bird photography. Cer- 
tain districts east of the mountains 
have furnished breeding grounds for a 
great variety of birds and water-fowl 
and his pictures show the homes and 
eggs of ‘many of the ducks—mallard, 
pintail, teal, canvasback, ruddy and red- 
head; also those of the grebes, herons, 





Top Photo.—_NEST OF BITTERN. 
NEST OF BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON. 


Photos by R. B. ROCKWELL, Denver, Colo. 


Top Photo.—NEST OF PIED-BILLED GREBE. 
NEST OF RUDDY DUCK. 





of the land. It was a wise and fortu- 
nate move which put the ornithological 
section into his hands. From time to 
time he is personally able to add im- 
portant specimens from the regions of 
the West. At its last meeting the Colo- 
tado Biological Society honored itself 
by electing him as its President. 

Mr. Rockwell has given many years 


coots, killdeers, night-hawks, avocets, 
terns, bitterns and magpies, while many 
living birds have been caught in the 
meshes of his sensitized plates. Only he 
who has tried to photograph live birds 
in their native environment can appre- 
ciate the difficulties overcome and the 
real triumphs achieved. Among his un- 
usual pictures is a group showing the 
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presence and the ravages of a big bull- 
snake in the nest of a pintail mother 
duck—greedily devouring the eggs as a 
youngster swallows, unchewed, the juicy 
Thanksgiving turkey. One cannot con- 
ceive of a more valuable adjunct to a 
publication dealing with bird-life than 
such illustrations furnish. 

It is an inspiring feature of our mod- 
ern student life when laymen turn aside 
from the cares of business and profes- 
sional problems and make themselves at 
home among the denizens of the sedge 
and the meadows and then generously 
give to the less privileged the hard-won 
products of their keen-eyed vision. Hap- 
pily the day of the Nature faker is pass- 
ing and the day of the genuine Nature 
student is here. There is enough of 
fascinating fact to absorb the mind and 
charm the heart, without the gratuitous 
service of the dreamer and the inventor. 

(Rev.) Cuas. A. CAMPBELL. 

Denver, Colo. 
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“SMALL AMERICANS.” 





The irrepressible and doughty Dr. 
Long of Stamford, Conn., is again be- 
fore the public as a candidate for noto- 
riety. His late controversy with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt upon the subject of 
Nature Faking, marked by bitter and 
acrimonious discussion on his part, had 
hardly subsided and its cause and effect 
been forgotten by the people, when the 
Rev. Doctor again forces himself upon 
public notice through an alleged inter- 
view, touching a sportsman’s banquet 
recently held in Montreal. 

At the 49th annual dinner of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association Dr. Long was a guest, 
together with some 200 sportsmen, 
American and Canadian. A toast was 
proposed to King Edward, which was 
greeted with cheers. Succeeding this, a 
toast was proposed by a Canadian to 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED States.” Dr. Long’s de- 
scription of the banquet goes on to say: 
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“A hush came over the banquet. All 
eyes were turned on the speaker, but not 
a glass was raised. Again he said: ‘I 
propose a toast to Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States.’ This 
time the silence was broken. ‘ Shut up!’ 
‘Sit down !’ ‘ Forget it!’ cried the 200 
banqueters. They paid no further at- 
tention to the toastmaster and without 
drinking the toast they proceeded with 
the banquet.” 

If this is true, it is inconceivable that 
American sportsmen—the guests of 
friends in a foreign land, under a for- 
eign flag—could let such an insult pass 
without rebuke. It is amazing that every 
American present, with one exception, 
did not, at this juncture, leave the hall. 
It is not amazing, however, that the ex- 
ception indicated should fail of the grace- 
ful act of leading the exit, or fail to 
widely insinuate the merits of such an 
insult. If Dr. Long has issued this al- 
leged statement, his language and con- 
duct are contemptible. If he was pres- 
ent at the dinner where such a thing hap- 
pened and did not do all in his power to 
enforce the respect for the President that 
is rightly his, then, again, he is con- 
temptible in his pettiness and insult. 
Whatever of manhood there is in him 
should have responded to the obligation 
imposed upon him as an American citi- 
zen, and the same is true of every Ameri- 
can said to be present. There renfains, 
however, some ground for the belief that 
the whole thing is a sensational fabrica- 
tion, or a new form of advertising in be- 
half of petty obscurity. This act of dis- 
courtesy is not like Canadians—particu- 
larly Canadian sportsmen, to say nothing 
of the Americans said to be present— 
and as Dr. Long’s veracity seems to re- 
quire “ fixing ” since it was last publicly 
aired, it may be hoped that he has again 
strayed from the beaten path. If such 
is the case, and he is still orthodox when 
done with books and Nature Faking and 
acrimonious controversy, and all the van- 
ities of this world, then it may be wise 
for the Reverend Gentleman to lie down 
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to await the blast of Gabriel’s trumpet, 
clothed in asbestos robes. 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 





A BIRD’S DEFENCE OF HER YOUNG. 





A lady subscriber of the Chasseur 
Francais writes to that paper that she 
had read with much interest in a former 
number an account given by a reaper of 
the success of a pair of partridges in 
driving away from their fledglings a fal- 
con that had attacked them and further 
says: 

“Only recently I was fortunate in wit- 


tacks upon the position of the enemy, 
who was not then visible from where I 
Sat. 

“Seeing that without doubt a fierce 
battle was under way, and apparently 
with a terrible foe, I at once suspected 
the presence of a weasel or a skunk and 
hurried to the arm-rack, from which I 
took a shotgun, loaded it with No. 8 
shells, and rushed to the scene of the 
trouble. The distance was about a thou- 
sand feet, but the war was still raging 
when [ arrived, and to my surprise I 
found that the enemy was an enormous 
cat! What was I to do? It was of 
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Photo by R. B. ROCKWELL, Denver, Colo. 





nessing a similar act of bravery, which 
also resulted in a victory for the mother 
bird, in which victory I was able in a 
considerable measure to participate. Be- 
ing seated one day at my window, busy 
with sewing, I was aware of a strange 
commotion ; as I looked out for the cause, 
I saw a pair of partridges that had often 
appeared with their numerous family of 
little ones in the same vicinity and could 
easily perceive that a considerable mix- 
up was taking place; with excited cries 
of distress and anger the parent birds 
seemed to make repeated and futile at- 


course impossible to fire upon the crea- 
ture; for, in addition to the danger of 
killing the old birds, I was likely to also 
kill the little partridges, whose bright 
eyes twinkled here and there from their 
hiding places a few feet away, under the 
leaf of a plant, in the thick grass, or be- 
hind a bunch of flowers. Pretending at 
first that I had not noticed the poacher, 
I kept directly on my way, hoping that it 
would take advantage of the chance of 
making its escape; then turning sud- 
denly, I retraced my steps. The cat had 
already given up the attempt and in a 
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stealthy manner was crawling towards 
shelter. Its position was easily traced 
by the movement of the weeds through 
which it slunk and at once I fired with 
the best aim possible; what was my ex- 
ultation to hear a long-drawn muauling ! 
How many lives I had saved at the ex- 
pense of the one! As I approached the 
wounded animal, I saw that its hind-feet 
were dragging, and to stop its suffering 
put the other load of shot into its head; 
this time the victory was complete. In 
the meantime the brave birds had called 
their progeny together and were march- 
ing away as proud as Artaban. 

“When I told my story of the affair 
to my husband, after his return at eve- 
ning, he was not a little incredulous in 
regard to the bravery of the daring birds, 
and to fully convince him it was neces- 
sary to show him the body of the ma- 
rauding cat, which had not been dis- 
turbed. I perhaps should explain my use 
of the gun by saying that, on account of 
being so much alone in the house, I had 
made myself familiar with what arms 
were most likely to be of use, if required 
to defend myself or the property.” 


ANENT FLY-CASTING. 

How expert the trout fisherman was 
expected to be in the old days is told very 
graphically by the late David Foster in 
“The Scientific Angler,” published in 
London in 1886, when he says that cast- 
ing a fly into a floating walnut shell at a 
distance of not less than 36 feet “betok- 
ens a fair degree of proficiency and pre- 
cision in casting.” His remarks on this 
particular subject follow: 

“Throwing the fly, contrasted with 
other branches of the angling art, has 
been little written upon, and, seeing that 
this is the chief obstacle in the path of the 
beginner and also the most important 
acquirement of the proficient practitioner, 
we think the omission a serious one. To 
this subject we have devoted much at- 
tention, particularly in the construction 
of new and improved implements for its 
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more ready attainment and practice. It 
is a well established axiom that in skillful 
casting lies the chief condition of success, 
‘He can throw a good line’ is equivalent 
to asserting the proficiency of an angler, 
whether he be fly, midwater or bottom 
fisher. 

“The ordinary routine cast is the first 
to be practiced and acquired by the tyro. 
This is accomplished by bringing round 
the rod so as to describe a half circle 
from over the left shoulder and deliver- 
ing it directly over the right, the action 
emanating from the wrist and elbow 
only. It is capital practice for the young 
student to cast upon a lawn or any 
closely-cut turf. Line to the length of 
the rod should be first delivered eff- 
ciently and neatly, when a hat should be 
placed as the receptacle of the fly; after 
the distances have been lengthened at 
intervals a tumbler may be substituted 
and finally a small wine glass. When 
these different exercises have been suc- 
cessfully accomplished with a fair 
length of line, the rodster may safely 
try his hand upon the bosom of the 
watery element. Lightness and _ preci- 
sion follow practice and experience. The 
exercise of casting into a floating walnut 
shell is a feat, the accomplishment of 
which at a distance of not less than a 
dozen yards betokens a fair: degree of 
proficiency and precision in casting. 

“In fly-fishing the ever-changing geo- 
logical bearings, the varying meteoro- 
logical influences, the position of trees 
and other impediments necessitate a 
constant change of tactics in order to 
reach the feeding fish, who, as they be- 
come more schooled, take up the more 
inaccessible and secluded positions. Al- 
though some streams are comparatively 
narrow, it is not always incumbent upon 
the fisherman to take up his stand upon 
the verge of the water. ‘To fish fine and 
far off,’ as Cotton, the father of all fly- 
fishers, expresses it, is infinitely better 
whenever practicable. Broken water 
should be chosen by the novice to com- 
mence upon, as when fish are extracted 
by him from the rapids, the slower run- 
ning and still waters may prove beyond 
his attainments.” 
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GLIMPSES OF COLORADO. 





In 1905, Hamlin Garland, a well-known writer 
of fiction, visited the White River country in 
Colorado, in which the Flat Tops, Trapper’s 
Lake, Pyramid Peak, Yellow Jacket Pass, and 
many other places of familiar names are 
among the tourist’s objective points; he had 
no hesitation in saying that the scenery there 
was in all respects grander and of more diver- 
sity than in the Yellowstone National Park. 
Yet, in his journeying, he saw but a corner of 
the great commonwealth, from whose rocky 
ramparts flow to the unlimited plains of its 
eastern counties never-failing streams that 
touch the arid stretches of the prairie lands 
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accessible to the tourist. There is a cog road 
to the top of Pike’s Peak, and the ease-loving 
sight-seer has not a step to walk between the 
Antlers and the Signal Station that stands on 
the crest of the mountain; but until 1906 a 
trip to Estes Park meant a 40-mile ride on 
the rails and a long and risky ride of 20 miles 
across steep mountains in antiquated vehicles. 

In the summer of 1907, thanks to the enter- 
prise of the Colorado & Southern Ry., a line 
of automobiles was established, running be- 
tween the fertile plains about Loveland through 
the cafion of the Big Thompson River into Estes 
Park and avoiding the slow and wearisome 
ascent of the rim-like walls, that, except for 
the cafion of the river mentioned, hold the Park 








LONG’S PEAK.—On the Way to the Summit. 
Photos by GEO. L. MATHES, Denver, Colo. 





FROM THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 





with the breath of spring and turn the seed of 
the sower into shining gold. 

The tourist finds an embarrassment of riches 
in his choosing of an itinerary in the State, 
although he can scarcely be disappointed in 
any choice. When Denver is but a few hours 
away, the traveler by any of the northern roads 
will be on the lookout for the first glimpse of 
the Snowy Range, and when the first dim crest 
of the far-off range is seen, it will be undoubt- 
edly the salient battlements of Long’s Peak, 
whose castellated heights seem to tower above 
the plains and about whose flanks are scenes 
of grandeur that no Alpine uplands can excel; 
it has only been since the coming of the auto- 
Car that this mountain and the wonderful coun- 
ty known as Estes Park have been readily 


as in a colossal arena. From Loveland to the 
summer lodge of the Earl of Dunraven is a 
ride of 33 miles, and the round trip is made at 
an expense of $6.00. No such auto-ride is of- 
fered anywhere else in the United States, and 
at its termination one finds himself in an am- 
phitheatre of snowy peaks, 100,000 acres in 
extent. Among these, Long’s Peak is the most 
accessible and the most magnificent. By easy 
stages one may climb or ride to the crest of 
this peak, whose height is over 14,000 ft., 
and from which the prairie looks like the 
ocean—lapping the foothills in the shadows 
of the afternoon and rolling away to un- 
known eastern shores. 

Glaciers and glacial lakes are features of the 
ascent of Long’s Peak. One of the glaciers les 
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at the bottom of a 2,800-foot precipice, whose 
vertical wall is shown in one of our illustra- 
tions. 

In 1888 a young lady from Connecticut was 
overtaken by a spring blizzard, while ascend- 
ing Long’s Peak, and was overcome by the 
intense cold, from the effects of which she died 
before she could be carried to a lower altitude. 

For the photographs of Long’s Peak shown in 
this number we have to thank Mr. Geo. L. 
Mathes of Denver, his work being remarkably 
successful in this line. We have headed this 
article Glimpses of Colorado; to show the va- 
riety that offers itself to the traveler, we also 
submit a picture from the agricultural country 
about the South Platte, showing an irrigating 
ditch and some of the cottonwoods that afford 
shade and shelter to the ranchman and his 
stock. No one will fail to appreciate the con- 
trast between the view from the “roof of the 
world” and that from the smiling fields at the 
foot of the range. What land shall vie with 
the Centennial State in climate or landscapes? 
or the self-contained sources of prosperity, 
health, and of content therewith? 

Denver, Colorado. Cuas. F. ALLEN. 
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COUGARS IN THE CASCADES. 


Have you ever seen a cougar? Do you know 
what his tawny majesty is like? How would 
you like to be quite as near to the queen and 
the young prince as one of my boys was a year 
or two ago? He had lent his little target rifle 
to a neighbor who lives 4 miles from our ranch 
on the other side of the ridge. Percy started at 
six the next morning, on the boys’ pony, to get 
the rifle, while the mist lay thick on all the 
valley and high up the hills. Just as he got 
to the top of the divide the mist lifted. A long 
log lay in the fern, about 50 feet from the track. 
Just as the boy walked up on the pony a big 
yellow beast got quietly out of the fern, jumped 
on to the log and sat itself down there. A mo- 
ment later a second and smaller one rose from 
the fern, jumped on the log and sat itself down 
by the side of its mother, looking full at the 
boy. 

He had to pass within 50 feet of them. He 
told us he was pretty badly scared but he 
thought that he would say nothing to the cou- 
gars if they said nothing to him. So he calmly 
passed by. The old one had a tawny yellow 
skin and a black face and was about the size 
of a big mastiff; the young one about the size 
of a collie. “How did you get the pony by?” I 
asked him. “They were on the blind side of 
him,” he answered. Luckily for the boy, Siwash 
had a blind eye and that on the cougar side of 
the trail. When he and his friend came back 
with their rifles an hour afterwards, the cougars 
had gone for good and all. 

That was a pretty good hunt we had last fall. 
There were four of us and we camped on the 
west edge of the Big Meadows in the Cascade 
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Mountains. Perhaps you never heard of the 
Cascade Mountains of Oregon, and certainly 
never of the Big Meadows. These mountains 
are the northern extension of the Sierras of 
California. The range forms rather a district 
than a mountain chain. On the eastern side 
rise the grand snow peaks—Hood, Jefferson, the 
Three Sisters, Diamond Peak, Mount Pitt, and 
several others less well known. But coming 
west you enter a series of long valleys from 
two to ten miles broad, and on the western side 
and interspersed with them stretches another 
mass of interwoven and broken mountains, coy- 
ered with the most splendid timber in the world. 
In these western mountains lie many deep lakes, 
their banks covered with ferns and vines and 
flowers to the water’s edge. 

This country of lakes and woods, copses and 
hollows, is one of the best hunting and fishing 
grounds left in the Pacific Northwest. The Big 
Meadows are covered with the richest grass, as 
soon as the winter snows have passed away. On 
the edge of the Meadows is a strip of broken, 
rocky ground, and here we camped. 

When the tent was set Tom White said, “Boys, 
how would you like trout for supper?” We 
thought he would take pole and long line and 
march off for a mile or two to some lake, deep 
hidden in the fir woods. But he went and cut 
a short stick of hazel; to it he tied a short 
string, fixed a hook at the end, picked a few 
beetles off the fern and strolled about 50 yards 
from camp and threw his bait on the grass as 
well as we could see. We lay watching him and 
smoking the pipe of peace. In a moment from 
the grass he pulled out one big trout and then 
another, till he had in but a few minutes as 
fine a mess of fish as a hungry camp of hunters 
could desire. All among the long grass ran 
deep, narrow channels of clear water, finding 
their exits in the lake a mile away, and the 
mystery was solved. 

Next day early Brown and I went hunting to- 
gether. We had not got half a mile away from 
camp when Brown spied a trail in the grass 
where something had been dragged along. We 
followed it up and soon came to the half-eaten 
carcass of a deer, partly covered with grass and 
dirt. Mr. Cougar had eaten his supper and was 
coming back for breakfast. We went on with 
our hunt and soon had our deer. We got back 
to camp pretty well tired out. As we lay down 
Brown said to me, “I mean to have that cougar 
the first thing in the morning.” Just at day- 
break a shot woke us all. Brown was missing. 
He soon came back and called us. We followed 
him to where we had found the half-eaten deer 
the day before, and there, right on the deer, lay 
the cougar. One bullet hole, just above the eyé, 
told the tale. Brown had crept to the rocks be 
fore dawn. Just as the sun showed over the 
mountain-tops the hungry beast had come for 
his breakfast. A short whistle—the cougar 
raised his head—a steady shot, and all was over. 
His hide measured 8 ft. 6 in. from tip to tip 
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and, with skull and paws intact, went east to 
be stuffed next winter. 

That night, round the camp-fire, cougar tales 
flew thick. Brown was a quiet fellow—strong, 
steady, patient and a fine shot. His tale came 
last. It was pretty nearly in these words: 
“Well, boys, after all, cougars are great cow- 
ards. Even if you trap one, if he gets away 
with the trap and you get after him, he will] 
only fight at the last turn. And you can follow 


thought he would not hurt me as long as there 
was a chance for him to get past me and out. 
So I took a fair-sized brand of fire and went in. 
The cave soon narrowed down, and when I had 
gone 10 or 15 feet it got so low that I had first 
to stoop and then get down on my hands and 
knees. I pushed the brand before me and saw 
that the cave got higher again a step or two 
farther in. So on I crawled, but I own I did 
not fancy it much. It was quite dark, too, there, 

















GLIMPSES OF COLORADO.—JIn the Shade of the Cottonwoods. 
Photo by L. K. MULFORD, Denver, Colo. 








him right into his hold and he won't fight if 
there’s the smallest chance for him to get away. 
Do you mind, Tom, that cougar we killed in the 
Snow the year before last? The snow was just 
over our boot-tops, and we had hunted a cougar 
all the morning. The dog we had with us ran 
him to the mouth of a cave down by the river, 
but was too scared to go in. We could not stay 
there all day. So I said I would go in and drive 
him out. The boys said I was crazy, but I 


except for the brand. Just inside the low spot 
I came to the cougar’s bed but he had pushed on 
ahead, and I could see his eyes shining there, 
but no more of him. I just squeezed into a kind 
of narrow cleft in the rock and the smoke and 
glare of the torch fairly choked me. 

“T could see ‘the cougar lying flat on the 
ground, with his wicked eyes glaring at me and 
his ears tight down on his head, quite quiet, 
hoping, I suppose, I should not see him. There 
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was just room for him to get by me and no 
more, but I could not wait. So I shouted at 
him for all I was worth and in an instant he 
flashed past me into the open. I heard the guns 
go Pop! pop! pop! as the boys shot as he dashed 
by. Would you believe it? He came so quick 
that every one of them missed him, and only 
one jump took him 30 feet away and into the 
brush. In a minute we heard the hound baying 
him down by the river. There was a big fir-tree 
there and the hound had marked the cougar up 
in its branches. I soon saw his wicked head, 
peeping out between two limbs a hundred feet 
up, and I managed to plumb him right between 
the eyes. He came tumbling and tearing down 
and you should have seen the boys scatter. He 
was the biggest cougar I ever killed. His hide 
was 9 ft. 4 inches from tip to tip. Cougars are 
cowardly brutes. You bet, I would not have 
gone into a bear’s cave like that! He would 
soon box and tear a man to death in such a 
close place.” WALLIS NASH. 
Nashville, Oregon. 
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A NEW TYPE OF POWER LAUNCH. 





Our illustration shows the new 22 ft. speed 
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The motive power is a 3-cylinder 16-20 H. By 
Ferro engine, equipped with special Mul 
starting device, Mullins silent under-water ex 
haust, automatic quick starting float feed q 
buretor, pressure sight feed oiling system, dash 
board coils in special case, batteries, spag 
plugs, wiring and switch. For complete illy 
trated catalogue, address W. H. Mullins Cg 
145 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


——————————— ——— 


ILLINOIS SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS. 


Referring to the subject of sportsmen’s clu 
in Central Illinois, a Bloomington writer says# 
One of the most successful of the numeroug 
clubs is known as the Pike County Hunting 
Club. Its membership is restricted to 50, an@ 
there is always a waiting list. The club lease 
6,400 acres on the Illinois, opposite Meredosig 
and the members enjoy rare sport at time 
The club allows commercial fishermen to seing 
in the waters leased, and is allowed a percents 
age on all fish caught. It owns two house 
boats, twelve small boats, several hundred dé 
coys and other property. Members may hung 
when they please, but guests are received on 








THE NEW MULLINS SPEED LAUNCH. 


boat manufactured by the W. H. Mullins Co., 


of Salem, Ohio. It is guaranteed to make 15% 
miles per hour—the fastest stock boat in the 
world of its size and horse-power, without re 
sorting to eggshell construction. Dry, sea- 
worthy, comfortable and safe, it is as staunch 
as a small battleship, combining the desirable 
features of a pleasant family launch with great 
speed at a moderate price. 

The interior arrangement certainly makes an 
attractive boat. The engine is installed well 
forward in a special compartment, separated 
from the cockpit by a paneled oak partition, on 
which is placed the special automobile steering 
wheel, also spark and throttle control levers. 
The engine is both started and controlled from 
the steersman’s seat, the control of the engine 
being the same as that of an automobile—a fea- 
ture that will be appreciated by those who have 
used boats where it is necessary not only to 
crank the engine in starting but to be brought 
closely in contact with it. 


in the spring of the year and then with a tim@ 
limit of two days. d 

The Moscow Bay Club owns a fine club house) 
of four rooms, constructed of logs, located one 
mile south of Bath. The fishing and huntin ; 
has been fine this fall. 

The Saidora Hunting Club has its headquar 
ters on Fish Creek, a tributary of the Sangae 
mon, and is situated two miles southeast 6 
Saidora. Several hundred acres of land ares 
controlled. The Boonville Hunting and Fish® 
ing Club leases 450 acres adjoining Wilcoxy 
Lake. The membership is limited to twenty. 
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R. L. Harwevt won the Ballistite Cup at the 
Midland (Texas) Christmas shoot. Mr. Har” 
well’s score was 46 ex 50, and Messrs. Jarrell © 
and Cowden tied for 2d place with 44. J. S. Day> 
did not compete for the cup but shot in the race = 
for high man with 39 ex 40. All these gentle — 
men used Peters factory-loaded shells. : 








